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/  RHYTHM  TOUCH 

is  a  new  concept  of  light  smooth  strokes  that 
puts  a  new  kind  of  ease  into  typing.  Students 
find  it  a  great  help  in  developing  comfortable, 
relaxed  typing  tempo.  You’ll  find  Rhythm 
Touch  a  great  help  in  guiding  students  tow  ard 
the  perfection  of  smooth,  regular  technique 
that  combines  speed  and  accuracy. 


that  help  make  Underwood 

the  Favorite  on  BOTH  sides  of  the  desk... — 


You'll  find  it  easier  to  teach  on  UHDERWOOD 
p  Students  find  it  easier  to  learn 
on  UNDERWOOD 


2  RIMLESS  FINGER  FORM  KEYS 

are  scientifically  designed  .  .  .  concave  and 
form-fitting  to  the  finger.  The  finger  centers 
accurately  on  the  key  top.  Through  this  ac¬ 
curacy  of  key-stroke  the  type  bars  travel  to 
the  printing  point  free  of  vibration,  contribut¬ 
ing  to  neat,  clean-cut  impressions. 

^  SEE-SET  SCALES 
^  FOR  BALANCED  WORK 

You  can  set  these  visible  scales  in  a  jiffy  .  .  . 
to  center  paper,  center  text  or  center  headings. 
It’s  faster,  easier,  more  positive  and  accurate 
.  .  .  with  Underwood’s  See-Set  Scales.  The 


TIPS  ON  TEACHING  TYPING 
by  George  L.  Hossfield 

10-times  World* s  Champion  Typist 

Let’s  stop  hampering  a  beginner  by  requiring  perfec¬ 
tion  or  even  near  perfection  at  the  start.  We  must  re¬ 
quire  a  degree  of  accuracy,  of  course,  but  let  us  temper 
our  demands  with  leniency.  The  achievement  of  perfection  is  a  gradual 
accomplishment;  it  should  not  be  expected,  much  less  required,  from  a 
beginner.  Getting  accustomed  to  stroking  the  keys  properly,  using  the 
right  amount  of  finger  leverage,  and  remembering  the  location  of  the 
keys  to  be  depressed  —  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  the  beginner 
has  to  think  about  while  attempting  to  do  something  that  is  entirely 
new.  After  a  certain  amount  of  practice  a  student  gradually  gains  confi¬ 
dence  and  then  you  can  expect  an  improved  result.  The  requirement  of 
perfection  places  the  student  under  an  unnecessary  tension  and  strain, 
which  in  itself  will  defeat  a  student’s  best  intentions.  Tension  and 
strain  have  ruined  the  chances  of  more  than  one  trained  professional 
operator  so  let  us  not  expect  the  impossible  from  the  untrained  beginner. 


teacher  takes  pride  in  the  quality  of  work 
done  by  the  students  and  appreciates  the  con¬ 
venience  and  the  ease  of  teaching  Balanced 
Work  the  Underwood  Way. 


Underwood 
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Underwood  Corporation 

Typewriters  .  .  .  Adding  Machines  .  .  .  Accounting  Machines 
Carbon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
L’nderwood  Limited,  135  Victoria  St.,  Toronto  1,  Canada 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 


TYPEWRITER  LEADER  OF  THE  WORLD! 


ECU 


Today,  teachers  know  that  students  need  to 
understand  the  economic  problems  of  day-to- 
day  living.  Yet  finding  a  place  for  Consumer  Edu¬ 
cation  in  an  already  crowded  curriculum  presents 
problems.  You  can  make  Consumer  Education  a 
part  of  Social  Studies,  Business  Education,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Home  Economics,  Distributive  Education, 
English  and  many  other  courses.  It  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  if  we  are  to  be  a  nation  of  intelligent  con¬ 
sumers. 

Authoritative  booklets  and  filmstrips  in  this  field 
are  available  from  the  Consumer  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Household  Finance  Corporation. 

Attractive!  Practical!  Readable! 

The  library  of  HFC  booklets  are  practical  guides  to 
better  living.  The  Money  Management  booklets 
explain  basic  principles  of  spending  wisely.  The 
Better  Buymanship  booklets  give  specific  details  on 
how  to  buy  and  use  a  variety  of  products  used  in 
the  home  every  day. 

Unbiased!  Timely!  Authoritative! 

The  Consumer  Education  Department  of  HFC  has 
been  publishing  this  library  for  over  20  years.  As 


new  material  becomes  available,  booklets  are  com¬ 
pletely  revised.  Each  year  more  than  a  million  are 
distributed.  Information  is  unbiased,  and  facts  are 
checked  with  national  authorities  to  insure  accuracy. 
Contain  no  advertising.  Educators  and  teachers  in 
every  state  use  and  recommend  them  as  textbooks 
and  for  reference. 

Filmstrip  lectures  on  free  loan 

HFC  filmstrips  dramatize  the  information  in  many 
of  the  booklets.  They  come  with  a  prepared  talk, 
and  are  free  on  loan  for  one  week. 

Discover  for  yourself  how  sensibly  HFC  materials 
fit  into  your  regular  teaching  to  equip  students  for 
more  satisfactory  living  in  business  and  personal 
life.  As  one  teacher  stated  it: 


"The  work  you  are  doing  to  dispel  the  eco¬ 
nomic  illiteracy  of  our  day  is  outstanding.  I 
get  better  results  with  your  pamphlets  than 
with  any  textbook  or  library  book.  Your 
organization  is  doing  a  magnificent  job  in 
training  for  sound  economic  citizenship.” 


Write  today  for  your  free  Consumer  Education  Program 

booklet,  which  outlines  all  of 
MFCs  consumer  education  services. 


Household  Finance  Corporation 
Consumer  Education  Department 
919  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send  me,  free,  the  Consumer  Education  Program  booklet. 


FREE! 
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BUSINESS  SCENE 

■  Outlook  for  Business— This  is  what 
the  fall  holds  for  businessmen,  e.xperts 
believe: 

•  The  late-summer  letdown  in  some 
areas  of  business  and  in  inflation  in 
general  is  a  passing  phase.  Chalk  it 
up  as  summer  season. 

•  This  fall  the  inflationary  pressures 
will  be  building  up  again  as  business 
as  a  whole  is  again  stretched  taut. 

This  does  not  mean  that  by  Thanks¬ 
giving  every  businessman  will  be  ex¬ 
pressing  gratitude  because  everything 
has  worked  out  so  beautifullv.  On  the 
contrary,  many  businessmen  will  be 
anything  but  happy,  either  because  of 
shortages  of  materials,  shortages  of 
credit,  or,  in  some  cases,  shortages  of 
customers. 

■  Changes  in  the  Pattern  —  Durable- 
goods  firms  seem  in  line  for  materials 
troubles.  The  housing  industry,  de¬ 
prived  of  the  stimulus  of  virtually 
nothing  -  down  -  and  -  a  -  lifetime  -  to  - 
pay  credit  terms,  is  likely  to  find  busi¬ 
ness  being  crimped  by  that  stringency. 

And,  because  the  present  pattern  of 
defense  production  favors  establish¬ 
ments  with  expensive  equipment  (.such 
as  top-flight  engineering  and  design¬ 
ing  facilities),  it  is  probable  that  many 
laments  will  be  heard  from  smaller  in¬ 
dustrial  establishments  about  a  paucity 
of  customers. 

In  general,  however,  the  present 
prospect  is  that  the  build-up  in  the 
rate  of  defense  expenditures  between 
now  and  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
fortified  by  the  fifth  and  sixth  rounds 
of  wage  increases,  will  put  more  than 
enough  money  into  the  business  sys¬ 
tem  as  a  whole  to  keep  it  humming. 
Unless  people  save  at  a  rate  not  now 
anticipated,  the  extra  money  that  can¬ 
not  be  spent  on  scarce  goods  will  show 
up  as  pressure  for  higher  prices. 

Whether  the  pressure  actually  re¬ 
sults  in  sharply  higher  prices  toward 
the  end  of  the  year  is  something  else 
again.  Early  reports  indicate  that  we 
may  have  tremendous  crops  of  corn, 
wheat,  and  cotton.  Plentitude  here 
would  exercise  a  substantial  restraint 
on  prices  of  farm  and  food  products. 
The  price-control  mechanisms  set  up 
by  DiSalle  and  associates  could  delay 
the  translation  of  inflationary  pressures 
into  higher  prices.  But  neither  plenti¬ 
tude  nor  price  control  can  eliminate 
the  pressure;  they  simply  bottle  it  up 
for  the  nonce. 

•  For  the  Record:  It  appears  that 
history  books  will  be  able  to  record 
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1951  as  a  year  of  generally  booming 
business.  But  we  have  definitely  moved 
out  of  the  period  when  gauging  the 
business  outlook  consisted  primarily 
of  trying  to  calculate  how  big  the 
boom  and  how  high  the  inflation. 


EDUCATION  NEWS 

■  The  Fate  of  Distributive  Education 
—As  this  issue  of  Business  Education 
World  goes  to  press,  the  fate  of  the 
Federal  appropriation  to  support  the 
D.E.  program  is  still  undetermined— 
but  things  look  a  lot  better  than  they 
did  in  June. 

•  Last  spring,  the  House  passed  the 
Barden  Bill,  which  is  the  backbone  of 
Federal  aid  to  education,  after  specific¬ 
ally  ruling  out  anv  portion  of  the  funds 
for  distributive  education. 

•  This  summer,  the  Senate  restored 
the  funds,  $1,8()(),()0()  worth  of  them. 

•  At  the  moment,  there  is  yet  to  be 
completed  a  House-Senate  conference 
to  iron  out  the  differences  between 
the  enactments  of  the  two  chambers. 
Doctor  Mobley  (AVA  executive  sec¬ 
retary,  who  is  leading  the  battle  for 
the  restoration  of  the  funds)  believes 
that  the  Senate  conferees  will  hold 
out  for  much  of  the  D.E.  funds;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  will  need  to  be  convinced. 

•  Indicative  of  the  ignorance  of 
some  public  figures  so  far  as  distribu¬ 
tive  education  is  concerned  are  the 
following  quotations,  taken  from  page 
6470  of  the  June  8  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord. 

Senator  Douglas  (Illinois)  doesn’t 
want  the  funds  for  D.E.;  Senator  Mon- 
roney  (Oklahoma)  does: 

Douglas:  .  .  .  Distrihutive  education  is 
of  somewhat  dubious  v'alue,  despite  all  the 
arguments  that  have  been  made  in  its  be¬ 
half  ...  to  teach  a  high  school  student 
how  to  sell  groceries  or  clothes  would 
hardly  seem  to  me  to  be  a  wise  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds  at  the  present  time.  .  .  . 

Monroney:  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  a 
vast  amount  of  help  is  also  received  by 
adults  under  the  program.  It  is  not  only 
a  high  school  program,  although  it  does 
enable  a  great  many  high  school  students 
to  earn  money  with  which  to  finish  their 
high  school  education  .  .  .  and  many 
men  who  had  manual  jobs  have  become 
salesmen  in  industry  by  means  of  this 
type  of  program,  which  is  part  and  parcel 
of  vocational  distributive  education. 

Douglas:  .  .  .  but  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  funds  are  used  for  high  school 
students,  and  in  their  case  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  much  better  for  them  to  be  given 
training  in  English  composition,  algebra, 
and  so  forth,  rather  than  training  in  the 
art  of  selling— for  instance,  selling  ribbons 
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.  .  .  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  weakness  of 
our  industrial  life  during  the  present  period 
is  a  tendency  to  place  too  much  emphasis 
on  selling,  rather  than  on  production. 

Monroney:  I  think  retailing  is  one  of 
the  important  segments  of  our  business 
life.  ...  I  believe  that  training  in  retail¬ 
ing,  particularly  to  enable  small  business 
to  compete  with  the  chain  stores,  is  most 
important. 

Douglas:  ...  I  believe  that  on  the 
whole  the  great  demand  for  this  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $1,800,000  comes  from  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  retail  services.  They  have  organized 
a  lobby  in  virtually  every  state,  and  have 
organized  a  letter-writing  campaign  and  a 
telegram-sending  campaign  in  regard  to 
the  need  for  distributive  education,  b('- 
cause  their  jobs  are  in  danger.  That  is 
where  the  pressure  comes  from.  ...  I 
think  these  teachers  can  be  restored  to 
even  more  productive  occupations. 

■  Universal  Military  Training— How 
soon  will  UMT  swing  into  action?  The 
Senate  has  approved  the  appointment 
of  the  five  men  who  comprise  the 
National  Security  Training  Commis¬ 
sion:  Karl  T.  Compton,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  M.I.T.;  William  L.  Clayton, 
former  Undersecretary  of  State;  Ad¬ 
miral  Thomas  C.  Kinkaid,  retired; 
Lieut.  Ceneral  Raymond  S.  Mc¬ 
Lain;  and  James  W.  Wadsworth, 
former  Republican  Congressman. 

•  These  five  men  are  mapping  out 
a  purely  military  program  of  training. 
“The  UMT  experience  offers  youths 
an  opportunity  for  guidance,  aptitude 
testing,  and  individual  counseling,”  j 
Compton  has  said— but  not  one  of  j 
formal  or  vocational  education. 

•  Shadotvs  ahead:  What  impact  j 
will  a  UMT  program  have  on  voca¬ 
tional  education  that  is  completed  be¬ 
fore  the  young  man  goes  into  UMT 
and  that  must  lie  dormant  during  the 
UMT  period?  What  push-and-pull  of 
the  curriculum  will  result  from  those 

I  who  will  say  vocational  education 
ought  to  be  deferred  and  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  other  high  school  courses 
'that  ready  students  for  UMT  duty? 
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Better  Grooming 
means  Better  Jobs! 

New  colorful  visual  material  stresses  the 


i  m  porta  nee  of  good  grooming  on  the  job! 


"Guide  For  A  Good  Grooming  Program"-manual 
for  teachers  for  a  complete  grooming  program, 
covering  eight  phases  of  grooming.  Includes  dem¬ 
onstrations  and  projects. 


"Whatever  You  Do,  Good  Grooming 
Counts"— colorful  NEW  charts  illustrate 
good  grooming  practices  for  men  and 
women  in  every  field  of  business  and 
industry. 


"Honor  Your  Partner’-Colorful  NEW  poster, 

11"  X  17",  points  up  the  daily-bath-plus-deo¬ 
dorant  habit.  ExceHent  for  display  in  class¬ 
rooms,  corridor  bulletin  boards,  etc. 

Perspiration  Facts  Chart  —17"  x  22"  chart  gives 
background  material  for  grooming  study,  including 
structure  of  sweat  glands,  physiological  functions 
of  perspiration. 


"He  Has  His  Eye  on  You”-interesting  NEW  grooming 
leaflet  for  women  highlights  a  complete  good  grooming 
routine  that  pays  off  in  business  and  social  success. 


"Show  Them  That  You  Know”-factual  NEW  grooming 
leaflet  for  men,  emphasizing  the  importance  of  personal 
cleanliness  and  neatness  in  getting  ahead. 


■  Promotions— 

•  Oscar  J.  Sufrin  and  Hyman  S. 
Laub,  instructors  of  accounting  at  Long 
Island  University,  have  been  advanced 
to  assistant  professors,  reports  Leo 
ScHLOss,  head  of  the  department.  * 

•  Dean  Elmer  C.  Wilbur,  author 
and  dean  of  men’  at  Bryant  College, 
has  been  appointed  Dean  of  Admissions 
at  the  College.  Also  at  Bryant,  Pris¬ 
cilla  M.  Moulton  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  Administrative  Assistant  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  her  duties  as  Supervisor  of 
Secretarial  Studies. 

•  Dr.  Russell  N.  Cansler,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  secretarial  science 
at  Northwestern  University,  has  been 
made  director  of  the  Chicago  Campus, 
Evening  Division  of  the  School  of 


Educational  Service  Dept.  BEW  9-SI 

BRISTOL-MYERS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION  -  45  Rockefeller  Plaza  •  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me,  free  of  charge: 

□  Manual,  "Guide  For  A  Good  Grooming  Program" 

□  Men's  chart,  "Whatever  You  Do,  Grooming  Counts" 

_ Men’s  leaflets,  "Show  Them  That  You  Know" 

quantity 

□  Women’s  chart,  "Whatever  You  Do,  Grooming  Counts" 

_ Women’s  leaflets,  "He  Has  His  Eye  on  You" 

quantity 

Name _ ; _ Subject  Taught  or  Title. 

School  or  College - - - - - 

City _ __2on« _ State - 

Women  or  Girls _ 

Enrollment  In  Each: 

Men  or  Boys _ 


I  No.  Classes. 

_ 


□  Poster,  “Honor  Your  Partner" 
n  Chart  on  Perspiration  Facts 

□  Chart,  "Be  Proud  Of  Your  Hands” 

_ Women’s  leaflets, 

quantity  "Tales  Your  Hands  Tell" 
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H.M.  ALLEN  CO 

Hartford,  Wisconsin 


FOR  TEACHING  TYPING  TECHNIQUE 

ION-TIPPING  TYPING 
DEMONSTRNTION  TABLE 

•  ALL  STEEL  LIFE¬ 
TIME  CONSTRUC- 
TION 

•  EASY,  PERFECT  _ _ | 

HEIGHT  ADJUST- 

MENT  FROM  27"  I 


•  LARGE  ROOMY  | 

TOP  FOR  MA-  I 

CHINE  AND  I 

TEXT  I 

TOUCH  LOCK  •  , 

Standard  Modei 

PICTURE  YOURSELF  standing  at  this  beou- 
tthil  streamlined,  modernized  demonstration 
table  teaching  typing  quickly,  eificiently.  and 
professionally  by  this  latest,  most  popular 
oudlo-yisual  method. 

This  table,  recommended  by  leading  busi¬ 
ness  educators,  colleges  ond  uniyersities 
across  the  country,  is  the  ONLY  one  adopted 
in  St  PauL  St  Louis,  Columbus,  Houston,  San 
Antonio,  and  hundreds  of  other  cities. 

THREE  DISTINCTIVE  MODELS 

Moil  your  order  or  inquiry  today 


Doctor  J.  W.  Cetsinger  . . .  San  Diego  Supervisor 


Dr.  Andrew  Holley 


rector  for  San  Diego  County.  Unicjuelv, 
Doctor  Getsinger  brings  to  his  new 
position  as  lousiness  education  super¬ 
visor  one  (jualification  that  few  citv 
supervisors  can  equal:  He  was  a  husi- 
nessman  for  IH  years! 

•  Philip  Ashwohth,  also  of  San 
Diego  public  schools,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  for  the  citv  and  will 
work  closely  with  Doctor  Getsinger. 
He  succeeds  Willard  Peterson,  who 
is  retiring. 

■  Private  Lives— 

•  Harry  Q.  Packer,  Delaware  state 
supervisor,  married  Marguerite  E. 
Waterman,  of  Wilmington,  on  June 
15.  New  address:  1510  Delaware  Ave¬ 
nue,  Wilmington. 


Gommerce  of  the  University.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Dr.  Myron  Umbreit,  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned  the  administrative  du¬ 
ties. 

•  Dr.  J.  Andrew  Holley,  for  45 
years  a  business  teacher  and  nationally 
known  as  the  director  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  at  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  Gollege, 
has  been  made  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education  at  A.  &  M.,  becoming  one 
of  the  very  few  business  educators  to 
rise  to  such  a  high  administrative  po¬ 
sition. 

Doctor  Holley,  despite  his  speciali¬ 
zation  in  business  education,  is  a  key 
figure  in  Oklahoma  education  circles 
because  of  his  service  at  various  peri¬ 
ods  as  assistant  (later,  chief)  high 
school  inspector  for  the  state,  director 
of  curriculum  in  the  state  department 
of  education,  and  participant  and  di¬ 
rector  of  many  state  surveys  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

•  Robert  Lowry,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  business  education  at  Okla¬ 
homa  A.  &  M.  and  one  of  the  national 
officers  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  has  been 
appointed  acting  head  of  business  edu¬ 
cation,  succeeding  Dean  Holley  as  de¬ 
partment  head. 

•  Marion  G.  Cozenza,  staflF  mem¬ 
ber  at  Rider  College,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  head  of  the  school  of  business  at 
the  College. 

•  Dr.  j.  Wilson  Getsinger,  a 
member  of  the  San  Diego  Vocational 
High  School  and  Junior  College  facul¬ 
ty  since  1946,  has  been  appointed 
San  Diego  Supervisor  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  and  vice  principal  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  institution. 

Doctor  Getsinger  earned  his  doctor¬ 
ate  at  Stanford  (Thesis:  History  of 
Adult  Education  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  California).  He  is  a  veteran  of  both 
World  Wars  (field  artillery,  1918-1919; 
air  force  operations  analyst,  1945), 
and  has  been  district  superintendent  at 
Carmel,  California,  and  training  di- 


Prevent  faulty 
typing  habits . 


use  Hohawk  "No-Peek"  Blinden 


Do  you  have  to  remind  your  students  con¬ 
tinually  to  keep  their  eyes  on  the  text  and 
away  from  the  typewriter  keyboard?  Then 
your  answer  is  these  new  “No-Peek” 
blinders  developed  by  Mohawk. 

The  design  of  these  blinders  does  not 
impair  straight  line  vision.  This  means  that 
students  are  able  to  read  text  material  but 
are  prevented  from  glancing  down  at  the 
typewriter  keyboard.  Faulty  typing  habits 
now  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Mohawk  Blinders  are  sturdily  built  of 
non-breakable  plastic  in  black,  white,  or 
white  and  black.  Price:  $6.00  a  dozen. 


50  YEARS  OF  BUolNEiS  TEACHING.  Miss 
Myrtle  Rose,  commercial  teacher  in  Savanna 
Township  High  School,  Illinois,  was  recently 
honored  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  Pi  Chapter 
of  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  sorority.  Miss  Rose, 
treasurer  of  the  organization  since  its  incep¬ 
tion,  has  taught  in  Carroll  County  for  50  years, 
with  over  44  years  continuous  teaching  in  the 
high  school.  A  rhinestone-pearl  necklace  and 
fifty  red  and  gold  roses  were  presented  to  Miss 
Rose  in  appreciation  for  her  outstanding  service. 


Send  orders  directly  to: 

MOHAWK  VAIIEY  SPORTS,  INC 

LitHe  Falls,  New  York 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Typing  classroom  of  the  new 
$2,225,000  Community  High  School, 
Blue  Island,  III.,  equipped 
completely  with  the  Crown 
adjustable  typewriter  desk. 

Dr.  Harold  L.  Richards,  superintendent 


School  after  school  equipping  or  reequipping  typing  classrooms 
has  made  Crown  Institutional's  adjustable  typewriter  desk  first 
choice.  The  Crown  desk  is  scientifically  engineered  with  a  typing 
surface  that  adjusts  quickly  from  26"  to  30".  Its  compact  con> 
struction  permits  maximum  use  of  space.  Students,  too,  prefer 
the  Crown  desk  because  it  helps  eliminate  typing  fatigue  .  .  . 
reduces  eye  strain,  permits  the  most  comfortable  typing  position. 


Easily  adjusts  to  any  height 
from  26"  to  30" 


CROWN 


INSTITUTIONAL  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
218  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  III. 


Write  today  for  full  details  and  prices.  Available  in  several 
sixes  and  finishes. 


Now  ...  in  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified! 

The  popular  advanced  book  for  building  skill  on  a  broad  Note  these  plus  features: 
business  vocabulary 

•  Special  assignments  on  phrasing. 


Gregg 

Speed  Building 
for  Colleges 

SIMPLIFIED  EDITION 

by  CRECC  AND  BLANCHARD 

Exclusively  designed  for  the  college  level,  this  new  text  aims  to  develop  skill 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  vocabulary  of  specific  fields  of  business.  The 
material  is  presented  in  the  form  of  modern  business  letters  (representing 
16  different  businesses),  informative  and  inspirational  articles,  and  recent 
speeches  in  Congress.  More  than  half  of  the  book  is  written  in  beautiful 
shorthand.  It  contains  material  for  160  assignments,  divided  into  32  chap¬ 
ters.  The  assignments  follow  the  same  cycle  plan  that  has  proved  so  popular 
in  previous  editions. 


•  32  lessons  on  practical  transcription 
English  with  a  special  index  to  the 
specific  practice  material  to  which  they 
apply. 

•  Drills  on  the  300  most  frequently  mis¬ 
spelled  words  and  a  complete  section 
on  most-used  personal  and  geographic 
names  and  places  printed  in  shorthand. 

•  Tests  for  gauging  student  progress. 

•  5-minute  “takes”  preceded  by  preview 
drills. 

•  Office-style  dictation. 


Gregg  Speed  Building  for  Colleges  contains  568  pages.  It  lists  at  $3.25.  The 
Teacher’s  Manual  is  free  with  adoptions.  Write  your  nearest  Gregg  office  today. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Business  Education  Division  of  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 

New  York  18  .  330  West  42nd  St.  San  Francisco  4  . 68  Post  St.  Toronto  4  . 253  Spadina  Rd. 

Chicago  6  . Ill  North  Canal  St.  Dallas  1  . 2210  Pacific  Ave.  London  W.C.  1  . 51  Russell  Sq. 
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burgh)  has  won  a  unique  appointment: 
she  was  elected  principal  of  the  Rob¬ 
inson  Township  High  School  (Moon 
Run,  near  Pittsburgh),  becoming  one 
of  the  youngest  secondary  school  prin¬ 
cipals  in  Pennsylvania  and  one  of  the 
very  few  women  high  school  principals 
in  the  state. 

A  graduate  (B.S.  and  Ed.M.)  of 
the  Universitv  of  Pittsburgh,  secretary’ 
to  the  Gamma  Chapter  of  Delta  Pi 
Epsilon,  and  active  in  the  Tri-State 
Business  Education  Association,  Miss 
Scavariel  has  taught  in  Carrollton 
(Ohio)  High  School  for  three  years  and 
as  a  business  teacher  in  the  Robinson 
Township  school  for  the  past  three 
years.  She  plans  to  continue  her  Pink¬ 
erton  evening-school  assignment  de¬ 
spite  the  new  appointment. 

■  Alex  Massell  Retires— Alex andek  S. 
Massell,  one  of  the  best-known  busi¬ 
ness  educators  in  the  East,  retired  in 
June  from  the  principalship  of  Xew 


YOUR  SCHOOL 
BUSINESS  CLUB 


CAN  FINANCE  ITSELF  — its  pins 
and  certificates,  parties  and  proj¬ 
ects  —  by  selling  subscriptions  to 
TODAY’S  SECRETARY. 


TS  costs  teachers  and  students 
$1.50  for  one  year,  $2.50  for  two 
years;  but  the  regular  cost  to  others 
is  $2.50  and  $4.  Your  students  sell 
subscriptions  at  full  price  to  your 
graduates  now  working  as  secre¬ 
taries  —  and  the  club  keeps  the 
difference  between  the  school  and 
the  regular  price.  Some  clubs  sell 
hundreds  of  subscriptions! 

Write  us  for  a  sample  issue  and  full 
subscription  information.  ^ 


Frances  Kroner  .  .  .  After  43  years 

•  Mrs.  Fr-wces  Kroner,  after  43 
years  of  teaching,  retired  in  June  from 
the  A.  B.  Davis  High  School,  Mt. 
Vernon,  New  York.  Said  her  principal, 
Howard  G.  Sp.alding,  “Exceptional 
zest  for  her  work  and  an  uncommon 
interest  in  voung  people  .  .  .  one  of 
the  outstanding  commercial  people  I 
have  known.” 

Also  retiring  from  the  same  depart¬ 
ment  is  Georgiann.\  WiLLi.wis,  who 
has  taught  with  Mrs.  Kroner  for  the 
past  20  years. 

•  George  Hess  and  Willi.am  R. 
Gurtis  both  retired  from  Atlantic  City 
High  School’s  business  education  de¬ 
partment  in  June  after  together  serv¬ 
ing  the  school  for  75  years!  Mr.  Hess, 
department  head  for  the  past  23  years, 
had  taught  at  the  .school  for  38  years, 
in  addition  to  prior  teaching.  Mr.  Cur¬ 
tis  had  taught  at  the  school  for  37 
years,  after  having  previously  been 
high  school  principal. 


Today’s  Secretary 

330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18 


Six  New  Color  Filmstrips  For  High  Schools,  Business 
Schools.  And  Colleges,  Explaining  And  Demonstrating 
Important  Business  Principles  And  Practices  To  Your 
Classes. 

1.  FILES  AND  FILING 

2.  EFECTIVE  BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE 

3.  THE  TRADE  ACCEPTANCE 

4.  GEHING  A  JOB  AND  KEEPING  IT 

5.  THE  SECRETARY  AS  A  RECEPTIONIST 

6.  PROPER  HANDLING  OF  CHECKS 

Each  filmstrip  about  40  frames. 

Price,  S26.50  per  set  of  6  filmstrips 
including  Teacher's  Guide  and  YAF  File  Box. 


as  teacher,  as  supervisor,  as  principal. 
In  1925,  as  an  outgrowth  of  pioneer 
work  he  was  doing  with  continuation 
schools,  he  founded  Gentral  Gommer- 
cial,  which  he  developed  into  one  of 
the  most  versatile  public  business¬ 
training  centers  in  America. 

Mr.  Massell  is  the  author  of  text¬ 
books  in  .salesmanship,  school  admini.s- 
tration,  and  Americanization;  writer 
of  many  articles;  lecturer  on  manv  con¬ 
vention  programs;  recognized  as  one 
of  the  first  to  start  clerical  training 
and  to  develop  the  integrated-project 
concept  of  secretarial  and  bookkeeping 
practice.  He  has  been  officer  in  in¬ 
numerable  education  organizations,  a 
•  Rosemarie  E.  Scavariel,  super-  great  many  of  which  honored  him  at 
visor  of  the  evening  school  at  the  the  time  of  his  retirement,  as  did  the 

Pinkerton  School  for  Secretaries  (Pitts-  Board  of  Superintendents  of  New  York 


I  YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS,  INC. 

I  18  East  41  $f  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me  the  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  film< 
I  strip  set  and  bill  me  $26.50  for  the  complete  set. 

I  Name _ 

I  School _ _ 


Rosemarie  Scavariel 


a  principal 


City _ State _ 

(If  you  are  not  completely  satisfied  with  these 
filmstrips,  they  may  be  returned  for  full  credit 
within  to  days  in  good  condition.) 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Dr.  Van  Derveer  .  .  .  new  Journal  editor 

City  schools.  From  his  associates,  he 
has,  to  quote  from  a  testimonial  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  CEA  of  New  York  City, 
“our  warm  appreciation  and  deep  re¬ 
spect.” 

■  Changes  in  the  “Journal”— Robert 
C.  Trethaway,  publisher  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Business  Education,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  resignation  of  Editor  Her¬ 
bert  A.  Tonne  and  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Elizabeth  Van  Derveer  as 
his  successor.  Doctor  Tonne  served  as 
Journal  editor  for  more  than  a  decade 
and,  with  Professor  Frederick  Nich¬ 
ols  and  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  on  the  Journal’s  editorial 
board. 

Mrs.  Van  Derveer,  member  of  the 
business  education  staflF  at  the  Upper 
Montclair  (New  Jersey)  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  has  been  a  featured  and 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Journal  for 
many  years  and  has  served  also  as 
editor  of  the  New  Jersey  BEA’s  pub¬ 
lication,  the  Observer. 

■  Dr.  Geigle  Heads  New  Department 
-Dr.  Francis  R.  Geigle  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Professor  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  at  Northern  Illinois  State  Teach- 


MODEL  "R”  LO-BOY 

FLUID  TYPE  DUPLICATOR 


Simplicity,  speed,  versatility  make  the 
Lo-Bqy  Model  “R”  the  popular  dupli¬ 
cator  in  offices  everywhere — a  “must” 
for  business  training,  both  in  systems 
work  and  in  straight-run  duplication. 
Students  learn  to  operate  it  quickly 
and  accurately.  Among  its  features  are: 
automatic  feed,  automatic  counter, 
quick-change  Master  guide  and  clamp, 
100%  roller  moistening,  lever-tilt  fluid 
system,  only  one  forward  turn  of  the 
handle  per  copy,  only  stripping 
niargin  required,  hairline  registration, 
ability  to  handle  card  stock  to  tissue 
up  to  9"  X  17" — and  many  others. 

4REX-0-jr/vpA,  Inc 

7866  W.  Hicks  St., 
Milwaukee  14,  Wis. 

SUPERIOR  FLUID  TYPE 
DUPLICATORS  AND  SUPPLIES 


Your  nearby  REX-O-graph  deal¬ 
er  will  gladly  demonstrate  this  or 
any  of  the  23  other  REX-O-graph 
models,  ranging  from  $98.00  to 
$865.00.  Ask  him  for  help  in  im¬ 
proving  classroom  work  in  dupli¬ 
cating,  too.  OR  RETURN  THE 
COUPON  FOR  DETAILS. 


REX-O-graph,  Inc. 

7866  W.  Hicks  St., 

Milwaukee  14,  Wb. 

Please  send  the  foilowing; 

□  Information  on  REX-O-graph  Model  "R" 

□  Literature  on  other  REX-O-graph  Fluid  Du¬ 
plicators. 

□  Details  on  REX-O-graph  DURACOPY  method 
of  making  copies  100  times  more  permanent. 

Name  . 


Address  . . . . 

City . 

Attention  of 


Visual  Teaching  is  Modern  Teaching 
IT'S  EASIEST  .  . .  MOST  EFFICIENT 


WITH  A 


KARLO 


THE  KARLO  TYPEWRITER  DEMONSTRATION  STAND  was  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  demand  for  just  the  right  audio-visual  training 
equipment  for  the  modem  typewriting  class.  With  it,  the  teacher 
can  easily  and  conveniently  demonstrate  the  correct  techniques  in 
full  view  of  the  whole  class. 

The  KARLO  stand  is  quickly  adjustable  to  heights 
of  from  35  to  48  inches.  Its  three  legs  prevent 
^Vobbling'*  and  it  rides  on  free-rolling  casters  for 
easy  moving  and  turning.  Sturdy  and  attractive, 
the  Karlo  has  an  all-metal  base  and  hard  wood 
top.  It  takes  up  no  more  floor  space  than  the 
dimensions  of  the  machine  it  supports.  Send  cou¬ 
pon  today  for  full  details. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  TYPEWRITER  AND 
DEMONSTRATION  STANDS  FOR  OVER  25  YRS. 

KARL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

34  Ionia  Ave.  S.‘W.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Dr.  Geigle  ...  to  Northern  Illinois  S.T.C. 


KARL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
34  Ionia  Ave.,  S.W.  *  ':f 

Gtand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 

Send  additional  information  on  oil  available  models  of  the 
Karlo  Typewriter  Demonstrotion  Stand.  Thank  you. 


ADDRESS 
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ers  College  and  head  of  the  institution’s 
new  (this  September)  Department  of 
Business  Education.  Appointed  to 
serve  with  him  are  Dr.  Cleo  P.  Casa- 
DY,  until  this  appointment  at  the  West¬ 
ern  Illinois  (Macomb)  State  Teachers 
College,  and  F.  Wayne  House,  who  is 
completing  his  doctorate  at  Ohio  State 
University. 

Doctor  Geigle  earned  his  doctorate 
at  New  York  University  (thesis:  A 
Study  of  the  Preparation  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Teachers  in  the  State  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey)  in  1943.  From  1935  through  1945, 
he  was  director  of  business  teacher 
training  at  Montclair  (New  Jersey) 
State  Teachers  College.  From  1945 
until  recently  he  served  as  an  assist¬ 
ant  vice-president  in  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Montclair. 

Author  of  many  educational  and 
banking  articles.  Doctor  Geigle  is  also 
collaborator  on  a  high  school  book¬ 
keeping  textbook  and  editor  of  his 
church’s  monthly  publication.  Active 
in  civic  affairs  and  service  organiza¬ 
tions,  he  brings  to  his  new  department 
a  broad  background  of  educational 
and  business  experience. 

■  College  Appointments— 

•  Dr.  R.  W.  Jennings,  member  of 
the  staff  at  Morehead  (Kentucky)  State 
College,  on  September  1  became  head 
of  the  Department  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  at  Memphis  (Tennessee)  State 
College. 

•  Frances  Hobgood,  teacher  in 
Wilson,  South  Carolina,  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  education  staff  of  Coker  College 
(Hartsville,  South  Carolina). 

•  Barbara  Tunnicliff,  instructor 
at  Drake  University  for  the  past  four 
years,  to  Mid-Pacific  Institute,  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Hawaii. 

•  Juanita  E.  Carter,  for  the  past 
year  on  the  business  education  staff 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  to  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

•  Harrison  Myers,  consulting  ed¬ 
itor  to  McGraw-Hill  on  Pathfinder  Ac- 
^counting  materials,  has  returned  to 
the  Sawyer  Schools,  on  the  West  Coast. 


Formerly  dean  of  instruction  with 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Myers  has  now  become 
co-owner. 

•  Julius  Nelson,  artypist  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  sponsor  of  the  annual 
artistic  typewriting  contest,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  appointment  as  a  Research  As¬ 
sistant,  Division  of  Higher  Education, 
in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Al¬ 
though  he  has  resigned  from  his  teach¬ 
ing  position  at  the  University  of  Balti¬ 
more,  he  will  be  teaching  at  the 
University  in  the  evenings. 

■  Bereavements— 

•  Merrill  J.  Poore,  44,  head  of 
the  business  department  of  Pasadena 
(California)  City  College,  died  in  an 
automobile  accident  on  June  29,  in 
Pasadena.  Mr.  Poore’s  predecessor, 
Leland  Pryor,  had  been  killed  in  a 
similar  tragedy  only  a  few  years  before. 

•  Thomas  E.  Costello,  64,  for  35 
years  a  business  teacher  at  Bay  View 
(Milwaukee)  High  School,  died  on 
July  7  after  an  illness  of  four  months. 
He  had  been  head  of  the  business  de¬ 
partment  since  1921. 

•  Doctor  Robert  O.  Skar,  64,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  business  education  at  the 
Cedar  Falls  (Iowa)  State  Teachers 
College,  died  May  18,  of  coronary 
thrombosis.  He  had  been  on  the  facul¬ 
ty  of  the  college  since  1925;  was  well 
known  not  only  as  an  educator  but  also 
as  a  speaker  and  writer  (texts  in  busi¬ 
ness  orientation  and  business  law). 

■  Doctorates— 

•  James  R.  Taylor,  of  Wayne  Uni¬ 
versity,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  June.  Thesis:  An  In¬ 
vestigation  into  the  Opinions  Held  by 
Administrators  of  Business  Education 
on  Crucial  Issues  in  the  Field.  Major 
Advisor:  Dr.  John  M.  Trytten. 

•  From  Pitt,  Three  Ph.D.’s— Three 
business  educators,  each  sponsored  by 
Dr.  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  were  con¬ 
ferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso¬ 
phy  at  the  June  Commencement  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh: 

Harold  H.  Green  (B.Ed.,  White- 
water;  M.A.  University  of  Iowa),  of 


James  Taylor  .  .  .  Crucial  issues 


Indiana  University.  Dissertation:  The 
Nature  of  Business  Dictation. 

Theodore  Woodward  (B.S.  and 
M.Ed.,  University  of  Piltsburgh),  di¬ 
rector  of  business-teacher  training  at 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  Dissertation: 
Promotion  Policies  and  Job  Sequence 
for  Office  Workers  in  Selected  Types 
of  Business. 

Alan  C.  Lloyd  (A.B.  and  M.Ed., 
University  of  Pittsburgh),  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Gregg  magazines.  Dis¬ 
sertation:  The  Development  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Typewriting  Textbooks. 


GROUPS 


■  End  of  Typing  Tourneys— After  com¬ 
pleting  its  19th  annual  typewriting 
tournament,  the  National  Catholic 
High  School  Typists  Association  has 
suspended  its  operations  and  aban¬ 
doned  further  contests. 

Winners  in  the  final  contest  (3,109 
participants  in  72  parochial  high 
schools)  were  St.  Francis  High  School 
(Humphrey,  Nebraska),  John  Carroll 
High  School  (Birmingham,  Alabama), 
and  Sacred  Heart  High  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  (Columbus,  Ohio). 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PRIVATE  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  leagrjes  of  business  educators,  with  two 
conclaves  a  year  (one  in  May,  one  in  October)  and  a  summer  workshop  at  Pennsylvania  State  College.  The  picture  above  was  the  group  attend¬ 
ing  last  May's  meeting  in  Harrisburg;  their  next  session,  also  to  be  in  Harrisburg,  will  be  held  October  12  and  13. 
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Theodore  Woodward  .  .  .  Promotion  policies 


■  New  UBEA  Officers— Elected  at  the 
San  Francisco  conclave  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  in  which  the 
United  Business  Education  Association 
participated  as  an  affiliate,  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

•  Officers:  Ray  G.  Price  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota),  president;  Paul 
S.  Lomax  (New  York  University,  and 
president  of  UBEA’s  Research  Divi¬ 
sion),  vice-president;  and  Arthur  L. 
Walker  (State  Supervisor  of  Business 
Education,  Virginia),  treasurer.  Hol¬ 
lis  P.  Guy  was  reaffirmed  as  executive 
secretary. 

•  Board  Members:  Marsdon  A. 
Sherman  (president  of  the  Western 
Business  Education  Association),  as 
Pacific  Area  representative;  Dorothy 
L.  Travis  (University  of  North  Da¬ 
kota),  Midwest  Area  representative; 
Robert  Stickler  (president  of  the 
Chicago  Area  Business  Education  As¬ 
sociation),  Gentral  Area  representa¬ 
tive;  K.  Miller  (Williamsport,  Penn¬ 
sylvania),  Mid-Atlantic  Area  repre¬ 
sentative;  Elise  Etheredge  (past- 
president  of  the  Southern  Business  Ed¬ 
ucation  Association),  Southern  Area 
representative;  and  Lester  Sluder 
(Boston  University),  Northeastern 
Area  representative. 

■  Sherman  President  of  WBEA— On 
March  22  and  23,  the  Oregon  Business 
Education  Association  played  the  role 
of  host  to  the  first  annual  convention  of 
the  Western  Business  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  newest  of  the  nation’s  major 
business-teacher  organizations. 

Oregon  State  Superintendent  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction  Dr.  Rex  Putnam  was 
the  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  princi¬ 
pal  luncheon,  at  which  talks  were  given 
by  Frank  Bennett,  Salem  (Oregon) 
superintendent  of  schools  and  John  Giv¬ 
en,  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Junior 
College,  in  Los  Angeles. 

At  another  session,  the  group  heard 
an  address  on  Vitalized  Bookkeeping, 
by  Fred  Dear  worth,  associate  editor 


Alan  C.  Lloyd  .  .  .  Typewriting  textbooks 


of  The  Balance  Sheet,  and  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  teaching  typewriting  with  the  aid 
of  a  tachistoscope,  by  Dr.  Fred  Wing¬ 
er,  Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis. 

•  New  officers  for  WBEA  include: 
Dr.  Marsdon  Sherman  (Chico,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  State  College),  president;  Evan 
Croft  (Brigham  Young  University, 
Provo,  Utah),  vice-president;  Eugene 
Kosy  (Central  Washington  College  of 
Education,  Ellensburg),  secretary;  and 
Opal  Delancey  (University  of  Idaho), 
treasurer. 

■  New  Officers— Reported  since  the 
last  issue  of  Business  Education 
World  went  to  press  are  these  officer- 
ships: 

•  Pennsylvania  Private  Schools: 
Thomas  M.  Peirce  III  (Peirce  School, 
Philadelphia),  president;  Homer  Mc¬ 
Laughlin  (Garfield  Business  Insti¬ 
tute,  Beaver  Falls),  vice-president;  G. 
Craw'ford  Lyon  (New  Castle  Business 
College),  secretary;  and  M.  H.  Bur¬ 
gess  (Greensburg  Business  College), 
treasurer.  Next  convention;  October 
12  and  13,  at  Harrisburg. 

•  Central  Commercial  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation:  Mrs.  Margaret  F.  Daven- 


Ray  C.  Price  .  .  .  New  UBEA  President 


Harold  Green  .  .  .  How  dictators  dictate 


PORT  (Capital  City  Commercial  Col¬ 
lege,  Des  Moines),  president;  Robert 
W.  Hamilton  (Hamilton  School  of 
Commerce,  Mason  City),  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Florence  Ludwick  (Bayless 
Business  College,  Dubuque),  secretary; 
Mrs.  Gladice  Sears  (High  School, 
Hopkinton,  Iowa),  treasurer;  and  Mrs. 
Bruce  F.  Gates  (Gates  College, 
Waterloo),  to  the  Executive  Board. 

•  Western  Washington:  Edward 
Almquist  (Lincoln  High  School,  Se¬ 
attle),  president;  and  Mary  McCann 
(Bothell  High  School),  secretary. 

•  Southeastern  Business  College  As¬ 
sociation:  Charles  E.  Palmer  (Rice 
Business  College,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina),  president;  George  R. 
Fletcher  (Carroll  Lynn  School  of 
Business  Administration,  Rome, 
Georgia),  first  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Frances  Chestnutt  (North  Alabama 
College  of  Commerce,  Huntsville), 
second  vice-president;  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Ingle  (Burlington  Business  College, 
Burlington,  North  Carolina),  secretary; 
and  Mrs.  Helen  Bell  (Clevenger  Col¬ 
lege  of  Business  Administration,  North 
Wilksboro,  North  Carolina),  treasurer. 


Don  Sherman  .  .  .  New  WBEA  President 
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if  Increases  classroom 
efficiency,  typing 
speed,  and  accuracy 

if  Reduces  eye-strain 
and  fatigue 

if  Gives  your  class¬ 
room  that  business- 
office  appearance 


Through  the  introduction  of  these  revolutionary  adjust¬ 
able  typing  desks  and  tables  over  three  years  ago,  the 
Hammond  Desk  Company  “made  a  major  contribution  to 
better  progress  in  learning  to  type.”  Since  then  over  3,000 
high  schools  and  colleges  have  adopted  adjustable  Ham¬ 
mond  products.  Teachers  in  these  schools  have  found  that 
use  of  these  desks  and  tables,  with  the  built-in  “elevator” 
for  raising  and  lowering  the  height  of  the  typewriter  from 
26  to  30  inches,  has  more  than  justified  their  expectations 
and  the  claims  of  the  manufacturer. 

Each  model  is  sturdily  built  of  lifelong-lasting  white  oak 
to  withstand  constant  classroom  use.  Units,  whenever 
shipped  “knocked  down”  to  reduce  shipping  costs,  are 
easily  assembled. 

Full  information  about  these  modem  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  aids  together  with  a  copy  of  our  free  booklet,  “Your 
Correct  Typewriter  Height,”  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

BETTER  TEACHING  WITH  BETTER  EQUIPMENT 


Hammond  Desk  Company 
5248  Hohman  Avenue 
Hammond,  Indiana 

Please  send  me: 

□  Free  booklet,  “Your  Correct  Typewriter 
Height.** 

□  Complete  information  about  Desk  Mod* 
el  101,  not  pictured 

□  Complete  information  about  Table 
Model  140,  pictured  above 

Name . • . 

School . 

Addreu . 


HAMMOND 

DESK 

COMPANY 

• 

5248  Hohman  Avenue 
Hammond,  Indiana 


Robert  Finch  .  .  .  NBTA  president 

■  Running  Start  on  Christmas— The 
Executive  Board  of  NBTA  has  already 
appointed  several  of  the  national  chair¬ 
men  for  the  next  convention  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  scheduled  for  the  Palmer 
House,  in  Chicago,  on  December  27, 
28,  and  29: 

•  Program  Co-ordinator:  Mary  O. 
Houser  (Libbey  H.S.,  Toledo);  Mem¬ 
bership  Chairman:  Clyde  Beighey 
(Western  Illinois  State  College,  Ma¬ 
comb);  Editor  of  Pre-Convention  News: 
Paul  M.  Pair  (Chicago  College  of 
Commerce);  Convention  News  Editor: 
Clarence  B.  Carey  (Jones  Com¬ 
mercial  H.S.,  Chicago);  Local  Chair¬ 
man:  Robert  Stickler  (Proviso  Town¬ 
ship  H.S.,  Maywood,  Illinois). 

■  New  Bryant  Service— Bryant  College 
of  Business  Administration  has  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
to  help  the  small  industrial  and  retail 
establishments  in  Rhode  Island  solve 
their  management  problems— “to  keep 
Rhode  Island  business  progressive,”  as 
Dr.  Henry  L.  Jacobs,  Bryant  presi¬ 
dent,  said  in  announcing  the  new  ser¬ 
vice. 

•  Accounting  Survey.  The  Bureau 
has  already  completed  its  first  survey, 
a  study  of  basic  cost-accounting  prac¬ 
tices  in  Rhode  Island  businesses.  As 
reported  by  Professor  George  W. 
Bates,  director  of  the  new  bureau,  59 
per  cent  of  the  reporting  firms  tie  cost 
records  to  financial  records;  small  firms 
tend  to  compute  costs  statistically;  16 
per  cent  compute  actual  costs;  45  per 
cent  figure  costs  on  the  basis  of  actual 
material  and  labor,  but  use  normal 
overhead;  39  per  cent  use  “standard” 
costs;  and  66  per  cent  use  some  form 
of  “normal  or  standard  cost”  charge  or 
credit  their  variations  to  operations. 

■  New  Home  few  Pace— At  the  June  22 
annual  commencement  (45th)  exer¬ 
cises  of  Pace  College,  announcement 
was  made  of  the  acquisition  of  a  fif¬ 
teen-story  building,  overlooking  City 
Hall  Park  in  New  York  City. 
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September,  1951 


STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
Blooatburg  Pennsylvania 

THE  FLAM  FOR  ESTIMATED  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES 
PACE  1:  Estlaatcd  Income 


(E»p«ni«»  are  luted  on  the  other  tide  of  ttiH  sheet) 


School 

Tear  of  /r-f/ -  77  J'eZ- 

Nxae  of  Orgknlxatloh'' 

(1) 

Actual  Figures 
froa  Caeb  Book 
for  Past  Year 

(2) 

Description  or  Explanation 

(3) 

Estlsiated 
Figures  for 
This  Year 

(b) 

Actual  Fig¬ 
ures  for 
This  Year 

(5) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

MEMBERSHIP  INCOME 

$ 

(1)  Cash  Balance  froa  Previous 

S  SZ  7S 

t 

i 

$_ 

20  DO 

(2)  Initiation  Feed  . 

i  25  00 

i 

s 

%_ 

2  (,.50 

(3)  Annual  Dues  Paid  by  Meabers 

i  oo 

i 

s 

1 

(b)  Dues  Allocated  by  tbc  Coa. 

Govemaent  Association  .  . 

% 

$ 

$ 

»_ 

fO  DO 

(5)  Gifts  or  Donations  . 

s  - 

i 

t 

$_ 

(6) 

t 

t 

s 

$_ 

/29  7C> 

(7)  Total  Menberihip  Incoae  (Add 

a  a  a  IteSS  1  tO  6  lOClUSlVC)  a  s 

% 

$ 

INCOME  FROM  NONET -RAISING  ACTIVITIXS 

$ 

/38  SO 

(6)  Dance  . 

i 

s 

) 

(9)  Concert . 

% 

t 

i 

$_ 

(10)  Dramatic  Presentation  .  .  .  . 

■  $ 

% 

i 

»_ 

^  2S' 

t 

t 

$_ 

(12) 

t 

$ 

i 

♦_ 

(13) 

$ 

$ 

% 

/V.7  75' 

(lb)  Total  Income  froa  Money-RalS' 
Ing  Activities  (Add  Iteas  6 

.  %  /rsoo 

$ 

$ 

t 

(15)  Total  Incoae  from  All  Sources 
.  .  (Add  Iteas  7  and  lb  Touether) 

$ 

i 

STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
Blooasburg  Pennsylvania 

THE  PLAN  FOR  ESTIMATED  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES 
PACE  2:  Eatlaated  Expenditures 


(D* 

Actual  Figures 
froa  Cash  Book 
for  Past  Tear 


(2) 

Description  or  Explanation 


(3) 

Est lasted 
Figures  for 
This  Year 


(h)  (5) 

ActualfFlg-  Increase 
ures  for  or 

This  Tear  Decrease 


(1$)  Total  Incooe  froa  All 

Sources  (froa  Other  Side 

t  . of  This  Sheet)  ...  $_ 

EXPENDITURES 

(16)  Dance  Expenses  (See  Estl- 
....  aate  Sheet  No.__J  .  .  i  / /OOP  $_ 

(17)  Concert  Expenses  (See  Es- 

t lasts  Sheet  Bo._J  .  .  1 

(16)  Drsosatlc  Presentation 
.  .  ^ti^t^  Shyt  Ho. _ ) 

(19)  T  -  - 


t  /O9OO 

$ _ 


S30 


00 


'iQB.. 


itca.. 


i  ^/b.'TO 


%  ^^7$ 


(21) 

(22) 

(23) 


(26)  Total  Expenses  (Add  Itcas 
. . 16  to  2 J)  .  .  .  . 


i^/SOO  %_ 


(27)  Cash  Balance  lit  ^He  Bank 
at  the  end  of  the  year 

(Subtract  Itea  26  froa  Itea  15)  t  S^7S  $_ 


Signature  of  the  Faculty  Sponsor 


Presl^j^t  ot  tb^^6rganltatloo  Mte  plan  Is  1 


Signature  of  the  Faculty  Director  of 

Extracurricular  Accounts 


first  subaltted 


Treasurer  of  the  Student  Council 


Date  coapleted  plan  Is  approved 


A  GREAT  HELP  in  administering  the  finances  of  a  student  organization  is  the  estimate  sheet  illustrated  above,  which  is  filled  in  each  fall. 
Student  officers  estimate  their  income  and  itemize  it  on  the  front  of  the  form  (left);  then  they  estimate  expenditures  and  itemize  them  on 
the  back  of  the  form  (right).  Being  required  to  post  in  the  first  column  the  actual  figures  from  the  group’s  cask  book  of  the  preceding  year, 
officers  are  realistic  in  estimating  their  financial  hopes  in  Column  3.  The  club’s  budget  must  be  approved. 


Budset  Procedure  (or  Extracurricular  Organizations 


EARL  A.  GEHRIG 
State  Teachers  College 
Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania 

■  Financial  Sense  of  Direction— Stu¬ 
dent  organizations  and  their  many 
activities  represent  an  important  phase 
of  the  educational  program  of  practi¬ 
cally  all  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 
In  many  cases,  the  organizations  are 
permitted  to  handle  their  own  financial 
affairs— including  both  the  actual  cash 
transactions  and  the  records  pertaining 
thereto. 

Permitting  student  groups  to  conduct 
their  own  Rnancial  affairs,  while  posing 
certain  administrative  problems,  offers 
valuable  experience  to  the  organization’s 
members  and  to  the  officers  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

In  order  that  the  experience  afforded 
will  really  be  worth  while  to  the  stu¬ 


dents  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for 
adequate  administrative  control,  a  de¬ 
finite  and  easily  understood  financial 
system  for  student  organizations  must 
be  instituted.  Because  the  elected  offi¬ 
cers  very  often  have  had  little  or  no 
accounting  experience  or  training,  the 
system  must  be  quite  simple.  How¬ 
ever,  the  suggested  procedures  should 
be  in  accord  with  accepted  accounting 
principles  so  that  any  experience  gained 
may  be  applied  in  out-of-school  situa¬ 
tions. 

•  Basically,  the  plan  should  include 
the  following  parts: 

1.  The  preparation  of  a  budget,  in¬ 
cluding  estimated  income  and  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  school  year. 

2.  A  uniform  system  of  record  keep¬ 
ing. 

3.  A  uniform  system  of  financial  pro¬ 
cedure. 


4.  Periodic  audit  of  the  organization’s 
records  by  a  school  official  qualified  to 
do  such  work. 

Such  a  plan  has  been  developed  for 
the  various  student  organizations  on  the 
campus  of  the  State  Teachers  College, 
Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania,  where  its 
operation  has  given  very  satisfactory 
results.  With  minor  changes  to  meet 
individual  needs,  the  plan  should  be 
easily  adaptable  to  the  student-organi¬ 
zation  program  of  most  schools  and 
colleges. 

•  To  facilitate  the  operation  of  the 
system,  all  the  essential  details  have 
been  incorporated  in  two  small  manuals 
that  are  given  to  each  organization.  The 
first  is  entitled,  “Financial  Procedures 
for  Student  Organizations”;  the  second 
is  entitled  “Record-Keeping  Procedures 
for  Treasurers.” 

The  first-named  manual  is  divided 
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into  two  sections:  (a)  the  financial 
duties  of  the  officers  and  faculty  spon¬ 
sors  of  each  student  organization;  (b) 
budget  procedures  for  all  student  organ¬ 
izations,  including  an  illustration  of  a 
completed  budget  form.  To  aid  in  the 
understanding  of  the  system,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  manual  follow; 

A.  FINANCIAL  DUTIES 
OF  THE  OFFICERS 
AND  FACULTY  SPONSORS  OF  ALL 
STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Each  student  organization  must  have  a 
president,  a  treasurer,  and  a  faculty 
sponsor.  There  are  usually  other  officers 
who  should  act  in  whatever  capacity  the 
organization  may  deem  advisable.  How¬ 
ever,  these  officers  cannot  exercise  duties 
or  powers  specifically  defined  below  as 
those  of  the  president,  treasmer,  or  faculty 
sponsor. 

The  President  Shall— 

1.  Call  a  meeting  of  the  officers  and 
faculty  sponsor  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  to  consider  the  budget  (the 
“Plan  for  Estimated  Income  and  Expen¬ 
ditures”). 

2.  Sign  the  Plan  for  Estimated  Income 
and  Expenditmes  before  submission  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Student  Council  and  to  the 
faculty  director  of  extracurricular  accounts. 

3.  Direct  the  afFairs  of  the  organization 
throughout  the  year  in  such  a  way  that  the 
budget  will  be  adhered  to  as  closely  as  is 
practicable. 

4.  Authorize  the  payment  of  every  bill 
or  invoice  which  is  to  be  paid  by  the  or- 

anization.  (Authorization  should  be  evi- 
enced  by  the  president’s  signature  on  all 
bills  and  invoices.) 

5.  Perform  such  other  duties  and  accept 
such  other  responsibilities  as  may  be  prop¬ 
erly  authorized. 

The  Treasurer  Shall— 

1.  Secure  a  written  authorization  from 
the  faculty  director  of  extracurricular  ac¬ 
counts  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
and  present  the  form  to  the  College  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  who  will  then  release  the 
organization  records. 

2.  Insert  all  amounts  as  and  when  called 
for  in  the  Plan  for  Estimated  Income  and 
Expenditures.  (This  procedure  is  outlined 
in  the  next  section  or  the  manual.) 

3.  Present  a  financial  report  at  each 
regular  meeting  of  the  organization,  indi¬ 
cating  any  major  variations  between  the 
approved  plan  and  the  actual  income  and 
expenditmes. 

4.  Keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  in¬ 
come  and  expenditures  of  the  organization 
according  to  the  procedure  outlined  in 
Record-keeping  Procedures  for  Treasurers. 

5.  Submit  all  records  for  audit  by  the 
business  manager  whenever  called  for. 

6.  Perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
properly  authorized. 

The  Faculty  Sponsor  Shall— 

1.  Attend  the  meeting  to  consider  the 
budget  (the  Plan  for  Estimated  Income 
and  Expenditures). 

2.  Sign  the  Plan  for  Estimated  Income 
and  Expenditures  before  submission  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Student  Coimcil  and  to 
the  faculty  director  of  extracurricular  ac¬ 
counts. 

3.  Be  a  party  to  the  pa>Tnent  of  all  bills 
In  one  of  the  two  ways  given  below: 

a.  Authorize  the  payment  of  every 
bill  or  invoice  that  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
organization.  (Authorization  should  be 
evidenced  by  the  sponsor’s  signature,  in 
addition  to  the  president’s  signature,  on 
all  bills  and  invoices.) 


b.  Maintain  the  bank  account  of  the 
organization  in  the  names  of  both  the 
treasurer  and  the  faculty  sponsor,  so 
that  both  signatures  will  be  required  on 
all  checks  issued. 

4.  Stand  ready  to  render  advice  as  may 
be  required  to  maintain  properly  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  finances. 

5.  Assume  responsibility  for  the  proper 
exercise  of  the  financial  duties  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  the  treasmer. 

B.  BUDGET  PROCEDURE  FOR  ALL 
STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
the  treasurer  should  secure  a  written  au¬ 
thorization  from  the  faculty  director  of 
extracurricular  accounts  and  present  the 
form  to  the  College  business  manager, 
who  will  then  release  the  organization 
records. 

2.  Before  the  budget  meeting,  the  treas- 
luer  should  insert  the  required  figures  in 
Column  1  of  the  Budget  (the  Plan  for 
Estimated  Income  and  Expenditures). 
This  information  may  be  secured  from 
Column  4  of  the  previous  year’s  budget 
and  should  also  agree  with  the  information 
in  that  year’s  cashbook. 

3.  The  president  will  call  a  meeting  of 
the  officers  and  faculty  sponsor  to  consider 
the  budget. 

4.  After  the  group  has  agreed  on  the 
estimated  income  and  expenditures,  this 
information  should  be  inserted  in  Col¬ 
umn  3  by  the  treasurer. 

5.  The  treasurer  should  then  secure  the 
signatures  of  the  organization  president 
and  the  faculty  sponsor  and  submit  the 
budget  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Student 
Council. 

6.  After  approval  by  the  treasurer  of 
the  Student  Council,  the  organization  treas¬ 
urer  should  present  the  budget  to  the 
faculty  director  of  extracurricular  accounts. 

7.  After  this  approval,  the  budget  will 
be  returned  to  the  organization  treasurer, 
who  will  hold  it  throughout  the  school  year 
for  reference. 

8.  Before  submitting  his  records  for 
audit  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  the 
treasiurer  should  fill  in  Column  4  by  in¬ 
serting  figiures  that  he  has  collected  from 
his  cashbook,  and  show  all  budget  varia¬ 
tions  in  Column  5. 

■  How  the  Plan  Operates— At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  school  year,  the  faculty 
director  of  extracurricular  accounts, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  president  of 
the  College,  calls  a  meeting  of  the  spon¬ 
sors,  presidents,  and  treasurers  of  all 
student  organizations.  At  this  meeting. 


copies  of  the  Financial  Procedures  man¬ 
ual  are  distributed  and  the  procedures 
briefly  explained.  In  addition,  the  fac¬ 
ulty  director  issues  a  written  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  each  treasurer  enabling  that  offi¬ 
cer  to  claim  the  organization  records 
from  the  College  business  manager. 

•  A  preliminary  study  of  the  manual 
will  indicate  to  the  officers  the  required 
procedure  in  resuming  the  financial 
setup  of  the  organization  for  the  school 
year.  The  financial  duties  of  both  the 
officers  and  the  faculty  sponsor  are 
included  in  the  manual  to  avoid  any 
misunderstanding  that  might  otherwise 
arise.  The  steps  in  the  preparation  and 
use  of  the  budget  are  also  presented, 
enabling  the  officers  to  plan  for  the 
year’s  activities  without  delay. 

•  The  insertion  of  the  previous 
year’s  actual  income  and  expenditures 
in  Column  1  of  the  budget  form  pro¬ 
vides  a  basis  for  estimating  probable 
income  and  expenditures  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  school  year.  The  require¬ 
ment  that  a  budget  be  prepared  forces 
the  officers  and  the  faculty  sponsor  to 
give  proper  consideration  in  advance  to 
the  activities  in  which  the  organization 
v/ill  engage  during  the  year. 

In  addition,  the  preliminary  approval 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  Student  Govern¬ 
ment  Association  and  the  final  approval 
by  the  faculty  director  of  extracurricular 
accounts  results  in  a  budget  that  is  both 
reasonable  and  in  line  with  the  College 
financial  policy. 

After  receiving  final  approval,  the 
budget  is  returned  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  organization  and  is  thus  available 
for  reference  throughout  the  year. 

•  The  audit  of  the  organization  rec¬ 
ords  at  the  end  of  each  semester  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  entire  program. 
The  College  business  manager  must 
actually  audit  the  records.  The  mere 
verification  of  the  cash  balance  is  not 
sufficient  if  the  program  is  to  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  all  concerned. 

Record-keeping  techniques,  including 
neatness,  accuracy,  completeness,  and 
adherence  to  the  prescribed  procedures 
must  be  carefully  noted  in  the  course 
of  the  audit,  with  any  deviations  there¬ 
from  being  called  to  the  attention  of 
both  the  officers  and  the  faculty  spon¬ 
sor.  The  business  manager  should  in¬ 
sist  that  any  inaccuracies  be  rectified 
before  releasing  the  records  to  the  or¬ 
ganization.  In  this  way  there  will  be 
both  the  maintenance  of  satisfactory 
administrative  control  and  the  provision 
for  student  experience  that  will  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  out-of-school  situations. 

■  What  the  Group’s  Treasurer  Does— 
The  second  manual  of  instructions  given 
to  each  organization,  “Record-Keeping 
Procedures  for  Treasurers  of  All  Student 
Organizations,”  provides  detailed  in¬ 
structions  for  maintaining  an  elementary 
but  functional  system  of  financial  ac- 
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counting.  As  used  on  our  campus,  it 
consists  of  four  mimeographed  pages 
and  it  outlines  the  exact  recording  and 
reporting  procedures  to  be  followed  by 
the  treasurer  throughout  the  school 
year. 

Exact  directions  covering  the  use  of 
the  cash  book  and  a  petty-cash  record 
and  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  proper 
handling  of  money  enable  the  treasurer, 
whether  or  not  he  has  had  prior  ex¬ 
perience,  to  perform  capably  the  duties 
of  his  office.  The  manual  is  as  follows: 


RECORD-KEEPING 
PROCEDURES  FOR  TREASURERS 
OF  ALL  STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  principal  record  to  be  maintained 
by  an  organization  treasurer  is  the  cash 
book.  The  form  of  the  cash  book  is  shown 
[in  Illustration  3]. 

All  incoming  monies  should  be  recorded 
on  the  cash-receipts,  or  left,  side  of  the 
book;  and  all  outgoing  monies  should  be 
recorded  on  the  cash-payments,  or  right, 
side  of  the  book.  When  the  organization 
engages  in  a  money-raising  activity  such 
as  a  dance,  party,  or  sale,  the  total  gros.s 
receipts  should  be  entered  on  the  left 
side  and  all  relevant  expenses  on  the  right 
side,  rather  than  an  entry  of  the  net  pro¬ 
ceeds  only. 

When  receiving  money  from  an  indi¬ 
vidual  for  dues,  or  from  any  source  (other 
than  Community  Activities  Allocation),  a 
properly  filled-in  receipt  should  be  issued 
to  the  payer.  Acceptable  receipt  books  and 
other  necessary  forms  are  obtainable  in 
any  stationery  store.  Both  the  receipts  and 
stubs  should  be  munbered  consecutively 
beginning  with  “1,”  and  the  numbers 
should  then  continue  through  subsequent 
receipt  books  used.  Be  sure  to  fill  in  both 
the  receipt  and  the  stub  at  the  time  of  is¬ 
suance,  as  the  stub  will  then  serve  as  the 
basis  for  the  entry  in  the  cash-receipts 
side  of  the  cash  book.  The  entry  should 
include  the  date  of  receipt,  the  payer’s 
name  or  other  source  such  as  Community 
Activities  Allocation,  the  number  of  the 
receipt  issued,  and  the  amount. 

No  sizable  amount  of  cash  should  ever 
accumulate  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer. 
Rather,  all  monies  received  (both  cash  and 
checks— properly  endorsed)  should  be 
promptly  deposited  in  a  checking  account 
maintained  in  the  name  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  When  making  deposits,  you  should 
fill  out  a  deposit  slip  provided  by  the 
bank,  and  your  bank  or  pass  book  should 
also  be  presented  at  the  same  time  for 
proper  entry  by  the  bank  teller. 

As  all  monies  received  are  promptly 
deposited  in  the  bank,  all  payments  will 
of  necessity  be  in  the  form  of  checks.  All 
checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
vendor  or  the  person  rendering  service 
rather  than  to  “cash.”  A  notation  on  the 
check  indicating  the  purpose  will  also  be 
useful.  A  properly  maintained  petty  cash 
fund  ( use  of  which  is  explained  later ) 
will  provide  for  very  small  cash  payments. 

In  the  interests  of  safety  and  self-pro¬ 
tection,  no  check  should  be  issued  without 
proper  authorization  by  the  president  of 
the  organization  and  tne  faculty  sponsor. 
This  authorization  might  be  ( 1 )  having 
both  the  president  of  the  organization  and 
the  sponsor  verify  and  sign  the  bill  or 
invoice  presented  for  payment,  or  (2) 
maintain  the  bank  account  in  the  names 
of  both  the  faculty  sponsor  and  the  treas¬ 
urer  so  that  after  verification  of  the  bill 


or  invoice  by  the  president,  two  signatures 
would  be  required  on  the  check  to  be  is¬ 
sued. 

Following  the  proper  authorization  and 
issuance  of  the  check  in  payment  of  the 
bill,  an  entry  should  be  made  in  the  cash- 
payments  side  of  the  cash  book.  This  entry 
should  include  the  date,  explanation  (to 
whom  and  for  what  the  check  was  issued), 
the  check  number,  and  the  amount:  (Both 
checks  and  stubs  should  be  consecutively 
numbered  and  filled  in  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  receipts.) 

To  establish  a  petty-cash  fund,  a  check 
for  a  small  amount— possibly  $5.00— might 
be  issued  to  the  order  of  “Treasurer- 
Petty  Cash.”  When  cashed,  the  money 
would  be  retained  by  the  treasurer  for 
payment  of  very  small  hills.  The  treasurer 


must  be  careful  to  secure  an  acceptable 
receipt  when  paying  from  the  petty-cash 
fund.  Such  receipt  should  include  the  date, 
the  items  purchased,  and  vendor’s  name 
verified  by  the  clerk’s  signature  or  initials. 
A  record  of  petty  cash  transactions  should 
be  maintained,  and  this  might  be  in  the 
back  part  of  the  cash  book  in  the  form 
shown  [in  Illustration  4]. 

As  circumstances  demand,  the  fund 
may  be  replenished  by  ruling  the  record 
as  indicated  in  the  illustration  and  draw¬ 
ing  a  check  for  the  amount  necessary  to 
bring  the  fund  up  to  the  original  balance. 
This  is  the  only  proper  method  of  securing 
cash  for  small  payments,  as  all  incoming 
cash  must  be  deposited  in  the  checking 
account. 

Receipts  must  be  carefully  preserved, 
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as  they  verify  the  reasons  for  paying  and 
will  be  required  when  your  books  are 
audited. 

The  totals  of  cash  receipts  and  payments 
in  the  cash  book  must  be  forwarded 
from  one  page  to  the  next  when  either 
side  reaches  the  last  line.  The  method 
is  as  shown  [in  Illustration  5]. 

Also  shown  [in  Illustration  5]  is  the 
method  of  ruling  off  the  cash  book.  This 
should  be  done  at  the  close  of  each 
semester,  previous  to  the  audit  of  the 
records. 

The  treasurer’s  records  should  be  re¬ 
viewed  occasionally  by  the  faculty  spon¬ 
sor,  and  must  be  presented  to  the  CoUege 
Business  Manager  at  the  close  of  each 
semester  for  auditing. 

In  anticipation  of  such  audit,  the  treas¬ 
urer  should: 

1.  Secure  a  statement  of  account  from 
the  bank,  including  all  cancelled  checks. 

2.  Prepare  a  reconciliation  statement,  as 
illustrated  below: 

BLANK  ORGANIZATION 
Bank  Reconciliation,  date 

Balance  per  bank  statement . $115.45 

Less  outstanding  checks: 

Check  No.  19 . $10.00 

Check  No.  22 .  2.00 

- 12.00 

Adjusted  Balance . $103.45 

Balance  per  check  stub. .  .$103.95 
Less  bank  service  charge 

per  statement  .  .50 


N.O.M.A.  Survey  Shows  Office 
Customs  Are  Rapidly  Chansins 


Adjusted  Balance . $103.45 


3.  Record  any  items  such  as  the  bank 
service  charge  in  the  cash  book  and  on 
the  check-b^k  stub. 

4.  Properly  rule  and  balance  the  cash 
book. 

5.  Properly  rule  and  balance  the  petty- 
cash  record,  but  do  not  replenish  the  fund. 

6.  Arrange  the  petty-cash  receipts,  can¬ 
celled  checks,  and  cash-receipt  stubs  in  an 
orderly  fashion. 

The  business  manager  does  not  require 
miscellaneous  organization  papers  or  the 
older  records  in  making  the  audit,  but 
will  expect  the  following  items  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  good  form: 

a.  The  cash  book. 

b.  Receipt  stubs  for  monies  received. 

c.  Bank  pass  book. 

d.  Check-book  stubs. 

e.  Bank  statement  and  the  cancelled 
checks. 

f.  Reconciliation  statement. 

g.  Petty-cash  record  and  any  petty  cash 
on  hand. 

h.  Petty-cash  receipts. 

If  yoiur  organization  also  maintains  a 
savings  account  or  possesses  any  securities 
such  as  government  bonds,  etc.,  all  records 
involved  should  also  be  submitted  for  audit 
at  the  same  time. 

After  the  audit  has  been  completed, 
the  records  may  be  reclaimed  from  the 
business  manager’s  ofiBce.  However,  at  the 
close  of  the  second  or  spring  semester, 
all  records  will  be  retained  by  the  business 
manager  until  your  successor  has  been 
authorized  to  receive  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester 
a  meeting  of  all  newly  elected  treasurers 
with  the  faculty  members  in  charge  of 
extracurricular  accounts  will  afford  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  clarify  the  procedure  of  open¬ 
ing  a  bank  account,  filling  the  signature 
card,  and  answering  any  other  questions 
that  may  arise. 


Men  can  take  off  their  coats  in  warm 
weather— can  even  wear  sport  shirts  if 
they  wish.  It’s  all  right  for  married 
women  to  work  and  to  seek  work  in 
offices.  Most  offices  permit  midmoming 
snacks.  The  work  week  is  getting  short¬ 
er— is  now  well  under  40  hours— and  is 
most  hkely  to  begin  at  8:00  on  Monday 
morning. 

That,  in  brief,  is  what  the  most  recent 
survey  of  oflBces  reveals. 

■  The  Survey— One  of  the  major  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  National  OfiBce  Manage¬ 
ment  Association  is  to  keep  tab  on  what 
is  going  on  in  modern  offices.  NOMA 
periodically  surveys  factors  in  office 
management. 

The  most  recently  released  survey 
was  noma's  Second  Office  Customs 
Survey  (the  first  was  in  1946),  in  which 
more  than  2,100  companies,  located  in 
more  than  120  cities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  took  part.  Repre¬ 
sented  in  the  figures  are  464,649  ofiBce 
employees,  who  work  in  21  types  of 
businesses. 

■  Findings  about  Men’s  Wear- With 
the  advent  of  warm  weather,  girls  have 
for  years  been  able  to  dress  quite  com¬ 
fortably,  but  men  employees  have  often 
suffered  from  an  overload  of  clothing. 
The  results  of  NOMA’s  survey  show 
that  this  situation  is  fast  becoming  ob¬ 
solete. 

More  than  three-quarters  of  the  com¬ 
panies  surveyed  allow  men  to  remove 
their  coats  at  any  time.  An  additional 
13  per  cent  allow  men  to  remove  their 
coats  in  warm  weather.  Slightly  more 
than  58  per  cent  of  the  companies  allow 
sports  shirts. 

A  further  indication  of  leniency  is 
that  in  the  companies  allowing  men  to 
remove  their  coats,  82  per  cent  allow 
them  to  do  so  while  contacting  cus¬ 
tomers  or  the  public.  Only  2  per  cent 
of  the  responding  companies  said  they 
did  not  allow  men  employees  to  remove 
coats. 

■  Findings  about  Smoking— Less  than 
3  per  cent  of  the  reporting  companies 
forbid  smoking  to  all  employees.  Forty- 
two  per  cent  permit  men  unrestricted 
smoking— the  same  per  cent,  although 
not  always  the  same  companies,  do  not 
permit  women  employees  to  smoke 
while  at  their  desks. 

■  Findings  about  “Snacks”— Between 
meal  feeding  is  of  major  importance  to 
many  companies— especially  the  mid¬ 
morning  “coffee  hour.”  Almost  85  per 
cent  of  the  responses  indicated  that 
between-meal  snacks  were  officiallv 


O.K.’d;  and  half  of  the  remaining  com¬ 
panies  said  that  they  “ignored  viola¬ 
tions”  of  the  rule. 

(One  firm  estimated  that  its  em¬ 
ployees  used  1,800  hours  a  day  to 
“walk  out  for  a  cup  of  coffee.”) 

■  Findings  about  Office  Hours— The 
standard  40-hour  week  is  shrinking,  the 
NOMA  survey  indicates.  Almost  twice 
as  large  a  percentage  of  companies  show 
a  work  week  of  under  37  hours  as  did 
in  a  similar  survey  in  1946.  The  group 
working  from  37  to  39  hours  has  grown 
by  over  25  per  cent,  while  the  compa¬ 
nies  working  40  or  more  hours  has  be¬ 
come  smaller. 

The  most  popular  starting  time  is  be¬ 
tween  8  and  8:29  a.m.;  56  per  cent  of 
the  companies  responding  begin  the 
work  day  during  that  interval.  Thirty- 
one  per  cent  begin  the  office  day  be¬ 
tween  8:30  and  8:59;  8  per  cent  at 
9:00  or  later.  Fewer  than  a  hundred 
firms  start  before  8  a.m. 

Closing  hours  fairly  well  match  start¬ 
ing  hours,  of  course.  About  half  of  the 
firms  close  up  between  5  and  5:29  p.m. 
The  next  favored  quitting  time  is  be¬ 
tween  4:30  and  4:59,  with  31  per  cent 
answering  here.  Just  over  100  of  the 
2,100  companies  indicated  that  they 
close  up  before  4:30,  and  only  123  quit 
after  5:29. 

■  Findings  about  Married  Workers— 
Married  women  aren’t  finding  their  sex 
or  marital  status  a  barrier  to  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  present-day  office.  Ninety- 
three  per  cent  of  the  firms  indicated  that 
they  do  hire  married  women. 

When  asked  what  policy  is  followed 
when  the  husband  or  wife  of  a  present 
employee  applies  for  a  position,  the 
responding  firms  were  about  evenly 
divided;  half  said  they  would  reject 
the  application,  and  the  other  half 
said  they  would  ignore  the  family  rela¬ 
tionship  and  consider  the  application 
as  they  would  any  other. 

When  two  employees  marry,  35  per 
cent  of  the  companies  would  move  them 
to  separate  departments,  but  14  per 
cent  of  the  companies  make  it  a  policy 
to  require  one  or  the  other  to  leave  the 
firm. 

■  Conclusion  —  More  than  11,000 
NOMA  members  have  received  copies 
of  the  published  results  of  the  Office 
Customs  Survey,  said  W.  H.  Evans,  the 
Association’s  executive  vice-president. 

Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained 
at  $2  a  copy  from  the  NOMA  head¬ 
quarters  at  132  West  Chelten  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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Nathan  B.  Stone,  51  years  an  educator,  credits 
women  for  office  improvements. 


BACK  IN  1910,  students  such  as  these  learned  shorthand  so  they  could  work 


IN  OFFICES  like  this  one,  with  wall  phone,  roll-top  desk,  and  Female  Amanuenses. 

Women  in  the  Office:  They  Have 
Changed  Things  for  the  Better 


“Business  offices  are  neater  and  more 
efficient  than  they  were  at  the  turn  of 
the  century^— and  the  credit  goes  to  the 
ladies.”  These  are  the  words  of  a  man 
who  should  know,  Nathan  Beach  Stone. 

Mr.  Stone  is— and  has  been  for  fifty 
years— president  of  Stone  College,  at 
New  Haven,  Connecticut.  The  school 
was  founded  35,000  students  ago,  in 
1864,  as  the  U.  S.  College  of  Business 
and  Finance.  It  became  the  National 


Business  College  in  1872,  then  the  Yale 
Business  College  in  1878;  and  (at  the 
urging  of  nearby  Yale  University) 
changed  its  name  to  Stone  College  in 
1914. 

■  Sixty-five  Years  —  “Women  have 
been  working  in  offices  since  about 
1885,  when  the  typewriter  became  pop¬ 
ular,”  Mr.  Stone  relates.  “In  65  years 
women  have  certainly  changed  things 
for  the  better.  They’ve  added  efficiency. 


refinement,  and  tidiness.  In  the  old 
days,  offices  were  usually  dirty  and 
gloomy.  There  were  cuspidors  all  over 
the  place.” 

The  men  at  first  had  grave  forebod¬ 
ings  about  having  women  in  the  office, 
he  recalls,  “but  before  the  women  came, 
men  spent  more  time  talking  among 
themselves  anyhow.  Language  was 
much  rougher  than  today.  The  ladies 
have  forced  the  men  to  bring  their 
manners  with  them  to  work.” 

“I  think  it’s  safe  to  say,”  Mr.  Stone 
adds,  “that  women  are  treated  with 
more  respect  today  than  in  the  early 
days.  The  pioneer  girl  secretaries  were 
brave  women,  for  some  men  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them.  Now,  however,  the 
girls  have  come  into  their  own,  and  the 
men  are  often  outnumbered.” 

■  Fulfillment  —  “Women  have  shown 
that  they  are  mentally  as  capable  as 
men  for  both  clerical  and  executive 
work.  Their  bosses  have  found  that  they 
can  confide  in  them.  In  many  ways,  a 
really  good  secretary  is  invaluable  to 
her  boss;  she  may  practically  run  the 
business.” 

B  Public  Relations— The  story  of  Stone 
College  and  the  account  of  Mr.  Stone’s 
career  and  comments  comprised  a  fea¬ 
ture  story  in  the  New  Haven  Register 
one  Sunday  in  February.  The  feature 
included  the  pictures  shown  above,  and 
others,  and  occupied  more  than  a  full 
page  of  the  newspaper. 

In  the  lower  picture  at  the  left,  which 
is  a  view  of  the  Yale  Business  College 
office  about  1905,  Mr.  Stone  is  shown 
seated  at  the  desk  at  the  left.  At  that 
time,  the  enrollment  was  very  small; 
today’s  enrollment  varies  between  600 
and  700  students.  The  school  has  fif¬ 
teen  instructors,  with  training  programs 
for  secretarial,  accounting,  business  ad¬ 
ministration  and  clerical  jobs.  Nathan 
Stone’s  son,  Littell  R.  Stone,  himself  a 
graduate  of  the  school,  is  now  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president  and  director  of  Stone 
College. 


Mary,  instead 
of  the  mill 


Susan,  just  $ome' 
thing  practical 


Dan,  someday 
to  law  school 


full  confidence 


Mrs.  Howard,  new 
lease  on  life 


Shorthand  Teaching  Problem:  The  Class 
with  a  Wide  Range  in  Student  Abilities 


HARRY  B.  BAUERNFEIND 
Education  Director 
The  Business  Institute 
Detroit,  Michigan 

■  Ranges  of  All  Kinds!— There  is  a 
considerable  range  of  ability  in  nearly 
every  shorthand  class,  particularly  in 
the  readiness  to  learn  shorthand.  The 
extent  of  variation  may  diflFer  from 
school  to  school,  but  some  variation 
is  certain  to  exist  in  each  group  of 
students  we  will  meet  tomorrow.  And 
the  greater  the  variation,  the  greater 
tlie  teaching  problem. 

•  Background.  In  some  cases  the 
ability  range  is  exaggerated  by  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  fundamental  background 
training  the  students  have  had.  Ade¬ 
quate  training  in  grammar,  spelling, 
vocabulary,  and  good  word  sense  brings 
some  students  to  the  shorthand  class 
with  better  readiness  for  success. 

There  is  Mary,  anxious  to  learn  short¬ 
hand  not  only  because  her  parents  have 
impressed  upon  her  that  she  will  have 
a  “better  standing”  when  she  works  in 
an  o£Bce,  but  also  because  she  does  not 
want  to  work  in  the  mills  as  her  cousins 
have  been  doing.  In  her  home,  the 
only  English  spoken  is  between  her  and 
a  younger  brother.  The  parents  speak 
in  their  native  tongue,  and  Mary  has  to 
make  a  transition  between  English  and 
another  language  each  day  between  her 
home  and  the  classroom. 

Dan,  in  the  same  shorthand  class 
with  Mary,  has  rated  highest  in  every 
psychological  test  given  by  the 
guidance  department.  His  object  in 
taking  shorthand  is  to  attain  the  skill 
for  an  o£Bce  job  in  order  to  earn  money 


to  make  it  possible  for  him  some  day 
to  attend  law  school. 

•  Interest.  The  degree  of  inherent 
interest  of  the  students  in  mastering 
shorthand  accounts  for  much  of  the 
wide  range  in  shorthand  achievement. 
The  student  who  has  his  sights  set, 
definitely,  toward  the  secretarial  field 
and  eventually  that  of  a  private  secre¬ 
tary  will  compensate,  in  many  cases, 
for  other  deficiences.  Many  times  the 
mature  student  will  progress  rapidly 
because  the  vocational  choice  has  been 
made. 

But  let  us  look  at  Susan,  who  saun¬ 
tered  into  your  shorthand  class,  electing 
the  course  because  she  and  her  parents 
see  no  way  for  her  to  attend  college. 
The  choice  is  to  take  “something”  with 
which  to  earn  a  living  after  graduation. 
Susan  perhaps  would  be  a  better  nurse, 
librarian,  or  specialist  in  dress  design— 
if  she  could  afford  to  take  the  pro¬ 
fessional  courses  that  are  necessary. 
Susan  can  well  be  helped  to  understand 
that  her  futme  will  not  be  futile,  that 
the  stenographic  and  secretarial  field  is 
well  on  a  par  with  other  fields. 

Little  side  lights  in  the  course  of 
teaching  even  the  routine  introduction 
of  how  to  write  the  shorthand  character 
for  department  can  be  the  start  for  a 
brief  story  of  the  many  branches  in 
business.  The  day  the  word  profes- 
sional  is  demonstrated  on  the  black¬ 
board  can  well  be  the  day  to  mention 
the  future  of  the  Certifiea  Professional 
Secretary.^  It  is  true  that  the  entire 
class  will  hear  the  discussion,  but  for 
Susan  it  may  be  the  revelation  that 


^  For  information  about  the  Certified  Profes¬ 
sional  Secretary,  see  Business  Education 
WoELD,  April,  1951;  p.  405. 


leads  her  to  put  her  all  into  the  study  of 
shorthand. 

•  Personal  Adjustment.  Students 
who  can  adjust  rapidly  to  the  method 
of  instruction  of  the  teacher,  room  con¬ 
ditions,  an  intensive  type  of  training, 
and  the  new  atmosphere  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  shorthand,  oft  times  account  for 
better  achievement  and  a  wider  range 
of  abihty  in  the  group. 

Lillian,  for  example,  comes  into  the 
shorthand  class  with  an  abundance  nf 
self-confidence.  Even  before  she  began 
kindergarten  classes,  her  parents  took 
her  on  trips  each  year  from  coast  to 
coast.  At  the  tender  age  of  three  she 
had  had  luncheon  with  her  parents  in 
swank  restaurants  perhaps  not  even 
known  to  the  teacher.  She  has  met  new 
people  practically  all  her  life,  has  had 
new  experiences  and  sometimes  sudden 
changes  in  plans,  all  of  which  have 
made  Lillian  able  to  meet  the  new 
situation  of  shorthand  instruction  with 
ease. 

Anne,  sitting  in  the  comer,  as  far 
back  from  activity  as  possible,  has 
always  drawn  away  from  reality.  Anne 
has  never  been  on  a  week-end  visit,  to 
say  nothing  of  meeting  strangers.  Anne’s 
home  life  is  regulated  by  the  clock- 
getting  up,  meals,  housework,  school. 
Any  change  in  routine,  anything  new  or 
strange  upsets  Anne.  The  night  before 
she  entered  her  shorthand  class  for 
the  first  time  she  tossed  and  turned, 
unable  to  sleep,  fearing  the  unknown. 

Students  such  as  Lillian  and  Anne 
represent  a  real  challenge  to  the 
teacher.  For  Lillian  there  must  be  ac¬ 
tivity,  change,  fast-moving  motivation. 
For  Anne  a  kindly  and  gradual  adjust¬ 
ment  must  be  natured  in  order  for  her 
to  succeed. 

■  Measuring  the  Range  of  Differences 
—Before  the  teacher  can  handle  ex¬ 
pertly  a  class  in  shorthand  in  which  the 
students  have  a  wide  range  of  ability,  it 
is  necessary  to  realize  the  variation.  A 
good  teacher  is  always  on  the  alert  to 
ascertain  what  the  range  of  ability  is, 
and  determines  as  early  as  possible  the 
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deficiencies  and  major  abilities  of  the 
students. 

Miss  Jones  does  not  have  students 
come  to  her  class  in  fear  and  trembling, 
for  she  is  a  humanitarian,  more  anxious 
to  know  each  boy  and  girl  than  to  put 
all  the  weight  of  her  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  upon  giving  each  lesson  with  mili¬ 
tary  precision,  all  for  one  and  one  for 
all. 

When  a  face  is  cloudy  and  troubled. 
Miss  Jones  is  cognizant  of  it  and,  in  a 
cheerful  way,  gets  at  tlie  root  of  the 
trouble.  Miss  Jones,  too,  knows  what 
each  boy  and  girl  in  her  class  has  in  his 
background  and  anticipates  the  hurdles 
over  which  her  students  have  to  be 
carried. 

These  days,  with  more  evening  classes 
and  adult  education  coming  into  the 
teacher’s  domain,  we  have  older  stu¬ 
dents  coming  to  the  shorthand  class  for 
instruction.  Women  who  have  been 
housewives  for  years  are  learning  short¬ 
hand  because  of  the  abundance  of 
placement  possibilities— a  Mrs.  Howard 
came  to  my  desk  the  other  day  with 
fear  in  her  eyes  to  register  for  short¬ 
hand;  yet  she  was  determined  that  age 
was  to  be  no  barrier. 

•  Signals  and  Symptoms.  Although 
no  teacher  should  be  a  slave  to  grading 
students’  papers,  an  analysis  of  practice 
work  and  assigned  writing  and  class 
drills  will  give  the  teacher  many  sign¬ 
posts:  poor  penmanship;  the  need  for 
wider  vocabulary;  the  need  for  use  of 
a  pen,  for  more  fluency  of  writing;  the 
need  for  more  contrast  in  size  of  short¬ 
hand  characters,  for  better  success  in 
reading  back  from  notes;  and  so  on. 

The  first  day  Frank  wrote  shorthand, 
he  produced  no  more  than  three  char¬ 
acters  on  each  line  in  his  notebook. 
Frank  writes  longhand  the  same  way— 
large,  sprawling  letters.  Helen,  another 
student  in  the  class,  is  precise  in  every 
way  and  wants  to  be  precise  when  she 
v/rites  shorthand.  Result?  Helen  draws 
her  shorthand.  She  wants  to  make  her 
shorthand  characters  letter  perfect. 
Frank  must  be  allowed  to  keep  his 
freehand  flow  of  writing,  and  Helen 
must  have  her  characteristic  desire  for 
perfection  maintained  through  careful 
guidance  of  applying  her  work  habits 
to  good  shorthand  writing. 

Then,  again,  in  a  unison  class  drill 
the  teacher  notices  that  Janey,  who  has 
had  a  year  in  an  exclusive  girls’  school, 
never  reads  aloud  with  the  group.  One 
day,  during  a  conference,  Janey  poured 
out  her  soul  to  Miss  Harris,  the  teacher. 
Janey  feels  it  infantile  to  read  aloud 
when  she  knows  perfectly  well  what  the 
words,  phrases,  brief  forms,  and  sen¬ 
tences  are.  Through  the  kindly  guidance 
of  Miss  Harris,  Janey  soon  realizes  the 
value  of  enunciating  words  with  the 
group  as  a  future  help  in  transcription 
when,  mentally,  the  shorthand  char¬ 
acters  are  transferred  to  verbal  usage. 


Harry  B.  Bauernfeind  .  .  . 
“If  we  resolve  to  do  so.” 


•  Conferences  with  students  offer 
another  means  to  bring  •  about  the 
teacher’s  realization  of  the  range  of 
ability  and  problems  of  the  students 
in  the  shorthand  class.  A  rapport  will 
be  achieved  between  the  teacher  and 
student  that  is  invaluable,  not  only  In 
uncovering  basic  problems  but  in  bet¬ 
tering  classroom  procedure.  Many 
times  the  teacher  will  discover  outside 
influences  and  problems,  some  critical 
and  some  trivial,  that  the  student  is 
facing.  Through  friendly  counseling, 
the  teacher  not  only  helps  the  student 
in  a  personal  way,  but  also  eliminates 
a  barrier  or  block  to  good  shorthand 
learning  and  progress. 

•  A  study  of  the  student’s  record  in 
other  subjects  will  often  give  the  teacher 
the  key  to  bringing  the  student  over  a 
difficult  stage  of  shorthand  learning. 
A  student’s  earlier  frustration  in  gram¬ 
mar,  spelling,  or  basic  English  can  be 
changed  to  a  feeling  of  assurance  when 
the  teacher  knows  the  condition. 

The  teacher  is  indeed  fortunate  who 
is  in  a  school  where  complete  guidance 
records  have  been  made  of  student 
interviews  and  of  conferences  with 
parents  and  students  and  where  tests 
are  recorded  of  mental  rating,  standard¬ 
ized  English  scores,  and  vocational 
aptitude.  Before  that  teacher  lies  a 
“case  history”  of  Mary,  John,  Frank, 
Lillian,  and  Anne: 

Frank  has  always  scored  high  in 
“number”  work,  but  he  wants  to  be¬ 
come  an  executive  secretary;  that  is  the 
reason  he  is  in  your  shorthand  class. 
Anne  has  just  a  passing  grade  in  her 
English  achievement  tests,  has  always 
been  in  the  lowest  groups  in  her  English 
classes;  but  Anne  needs  to  work,  and 
her  parents  want  her  to  bring  social 
prestige  to  her  family  by  doing  secre¬ 
tarial  work  some  day.  Lillian  has  prac¬ 
tically  a  straight  line,  near  the  top  of 
all  the  profile  records  of  her  grades  and 
tests;  Lillian  needs  extra  assignments  to 
keep  her  interest  high,  needs  difficult 


material  to  cause  her  to  use  the  fine 
abilities  with  which  she  is  endowed. 
Frank,  and  Anne,  too,  need  supple¬ 
mentary  practice  material,  but  or  the 
most  simple  kind;  Frank  and  Anne  will 
gain  confidence  in  their  ability  and 
success  in  the  study  of  shorthand  when 
they  complete  exercises  designed  for 
their  level  of  achievement.  Perhaps) 
Miss  Harris,  the  teacher,  will  not  grade 
as  many  papers  as  teachers  once  did; 
but  after  studying  records  and  analyzing 
papers,  she  will  soon  be  devising  extra 
drills  to  meet  the  variation  in  ability 
of  her  students. 

•  A  comparison  should  be  made  also 
of  the  student’s  record  in  the  other 
subjects  he  is  studying  at  the  same  time 
he  is  learning  shorthand.  When  the 
shorthand  grade  differs  greatly  from  his 
other  grades,  there  is  need  for  inves¬ 
tigation.  If,  for  example,  a  student’s 
record  in  other  studies  is  excellent  but 
in  shorthand  is  poor,  investigation  may 
reveal  that  the  student,  intent  on 
making  the  honor  roll,  is  suffering  ver)’ 
truly  from  stage  fright  in  the  shorthand 
class.  This  psychological  block,  and 
others  like  it,  can  be  converted  into 
a  feeling  of  well-being  only  through  the 
helpful  and  personal  attentiveness  of 
the  instructor. 

■  Meeting  the  Needs— The  first  step  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  class  that  has 
a  wide  range  of  abilities  is,  of  course, 
determining  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  variations.  Only  when  the  teacher 
knows  what  the  individual  students 
need— quite  aside  from  the  normal  need 
of  the  class  as  a  group— can  the  teacher 
take  effective  steps  to  serve  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

•  Specific  teaching  plans  and  assign¬ 
ments  for  the  entire  class  should  be  the 
order  of  the  dsLy— every  day.  The  out¬ 
standing  teacher  of  shorthand  always 
goes  into  the  classroom  with  definite 
plans  for  that  day,  specifically  an¬ 
notated  for  the  student  personnel  of 
each  particular  class.  Mary  may  need 
more  drill  on  brief  forms  in  Lesson  21, 
although  that  lesson  was  presented 
three  days  before.  John  seems  to  be 
having  too  much  difficulty  in  writing 
the  months  of  the  year.  A  presentation 
can  well  be  planned  for  that  day’s  work 
with  John  and  Mary  in  mind  in  particu¬ 
lar,  which  will  afford  a  general  review 
for  the  remainder  of  the  class  at  the 
same  time. 

One  teacher  I  knew  made  it  a  prac¬ 
tice  to  cover  exactly  one  lesson  from 
the  shorthand  textbook  each  time  he 
met  with  any  shorthand  class.  He 
prided  himself  on  his  “pace”  and  cover¬ 
age,  completely  overlooking  any  dif¬ 
ferences  between  groups  or  within 
groups  of  students.  He  followed  his 
program,  without  fail,  to  the  point  of 
attrition.  His  is  an  extreme  case,  of 
course;  he  failed  to  realize  that  teach- 
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ing  shorthand  is  not  a  matter  merely 
of  meeting  with  a  group  of  animated 
objects  for  50  minutes  each  day  but, 
rather,  a  matter  of  meeting  with  a 
group  of  diflFerent  and  distinct  humans, 
with  their  diflFerent  and  distinct  prob¬ 
lems.  His  lesson  plan  would  read, 
“Lesson  52.”  Only  when  an  assignment 
is  planned  to  meet  specific  learning 
problems,  writing  deficiencies,  reading 
blocks,  general  school  schedules,  etc., 
will  students  be  led  in  a  gentle  way 
toward  the  progress  for  which  they 
have  been  conditioned. 

•  Special  assignments  may  need  to 
be  planned  for  individual  students.  For 
example,  assigning  word  lists,  para¬ 
graph  studies,  and  articles  that  contain 
a  vocabulary  in  need  of  rebuilding 
will  have  a  two-fold  result:  a  basic 
learning  for  future  shorthand  assign¬ 
ments  and  greater  assurance  in  the 
mind  of  the  student  toward  shorthand. 

•  Split-Class  Instruction.  Where  it 
is  impossible  to  reschedule  students  in 
order  to  place  in  one  class  those  with 
the  same  needs,  and  where  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  all  the  students  in  one 
class  group  regardless  of  their  varia¬ 
tion  in  ability,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
conduct  split-class  instruction  during 
some— or  even  all— periods. 

In  such  instances,  the  teacher  will 
divide  the  class  period  into  as  many  as 
three  portions.  In  one  part,  he  may 
work  with  one  group  of  students  who 
have  special  need  of,  for  example, 
phrasing  practice  or  brief-form  drill. 


First  of  a  Series! 

Beginning  with  this  issue,  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World  inaugurates  a  new  series 
based  on  teaching  problems  in  the  short¬ 
hand  class.  Harry  B.  Bauemfeind  will  draw 
on  his  many  years  of  teaching  experience 
to  give  concrete  suggestions  for  handling 
problems  confronting  the  shorthand  teacher. 


while  the  rest  of  the  class  practices 
silent  reading— perhaps  from  special 
reading  material  assigned  or  yesterday’s 
dictated  notes.  In  a  second  part  of  the 
period,  all  the  students  may  work  to¬ 
gether  on  a  review  of  a  particular 
shorthand  principle,  terminating  with 
a  take  of  several  minutes’  duration.  In 
the  third  part  of  the  same  period,  while 
some  of  the  students  read  their  notes 
or  do  corrective  practice  based  on  their 
success  or  lack  of  it  on  the  dictated  ma¬ 
terial,  the  teacher  may  work  with  an¬ 
other  group  of  students  who  need  high¬ 
speed  dictation.  Such  a  diversity  of 
activities,  if  each  student  is  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  manner  that  permits  him  to 
profit  most,  can  be  achieved  only  when 
the  teacher  is  familiar  with  the  abili¬ 
ties  and  needs  of  every  student  and  has 
planned  the  work  in  careful  detail. 

•  Special  Classes.  Still  another  ex¬ 
pedient  by  which  the  teacher  may  meet 
very  great  variations  in  the  needs  of 
the  learners  is  the  programming  of 
extra-practice  or  special-practice  ses¬ 
sions.  These  may  be  scheduled  during 


free  periods,  after  school,  or  in  the 
regular  schedule.  They  may  be  remedial 
or  simply  to  promote  faster  progress. 

To  be  most  eflFective,  these  special 
classes  should  be  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  teacher;  but, 
when  it  is  impossible  to  free  a  teacher 
for  these  classes,  arrangements  can 
sometimes  be  made  for  superior  stu¬ 
dents  to  coach  a  student  or  small  group 
of  students  in  a  practice  room— every 
teacher  knows  how  much  one  learns 
as  “teacher”  or  coach!  Many  business- 
student  clubs  feature,  as  one  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  their  members,  a  “duty 
period”  for  just  such  coaching  practice. 

•  Recordings.  Some  schools  provide 
special  practice  via  recorded  material, 
whether  that  material  be  Gregg  Dicta¬ 
tion  Records,  correlated  with  the  text¬ 
books,  or  material  that  the  teacher  has 
himself  recorded  on  wire,  tape,  or  disk 
recorders.  If  the  students  who  use  these 
facilities  are  carefully  trained  in  the 
correct  procedure  for  using  the  equip¬ 
ment  involved  and  in  the  correct  prac¬ 
tice  routine  for  the  objective  of  the 
practice,  the  use  of  recordings  may  well 
be  a  keynote  element  in  adapting  short¬ 
hand  instruction  to  the  needs  of  su¬ 
perior,  very  inferior,  and  very  indus¬ 
trious  students. 

■  Summary— The  professional  teacher 
of  shorthand  never  loses  sight  of  the 
fact  that  variations  in  achievement  may 
find  their  origin  in  personal  elements 
that  have  little  to  do  with  shorthand 
per  se.  Meeting  the  personal  needs, 
the  intrinsic  needs,  of  the  learners  can 
frequently  be  the  surest  way  to  promote 
progress  in  the  academic  mastery  of 
shorthand.  Some  of  the  personal  needs 
are  immediately  obvious— poor  speech 
patterns,  for  example,  project  their  own 
shadows  of  remedial  work  in  store;  but 
some  of  the  deeper  personal  needs  are 
not  immediately  obvious;  so  the  teacher 
must  (if  he  is  to  teach  shorthand  itself 
well)  investigate  through  interviews, 
through  analysis  of  student  work,  and 
through  examination  of  .students’  school 
histories  the  individual  problems  of  the 
students. 

Having  isolated  and  classified  the 
needs  of  the  students,  the  teacher  in¬ 
corporates  in  his  daily  plans  as  many 
special  provisions  as  he  can  for  meeting 
not  only  the  general  needs  of  the  whole 
class  but  also  the  specific  needs  of  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  group.  Such  needs  as 
he  cannot  meet  in  the  regular  class 
routine  he  provides  in  other  ways— 
special  assignments,  special  classes, 
special  drills,  special  coaching,  special 
facilities. 

We  must  reach  all  the  students.  We 
must  be  as  concerned  with  the  bottom 
quarter  and  the  top  quarter  as  we  are 
with  the  middle  half— and  we  can 
handle  the  whole,  full  range  if  we  re¬ 
solve  to  do  so. 


HIGH-FLYING  EDUCATORS.  When  members  of  the  Business  Education  Department  of  Blooms- 
burg  Teachers  College  deckle  to  attend  a  business  education  conference  a  hundred  miles  from 
home,  they  do  so  in  style.  Left  to  right  are  Clayton  Hinkel,  Edward  T.  DeVoe,  Earl  A.  Gehrig,  and 
W.  B.  Sterling,  who  left  at  8  o’clock  in  the  morning  in  a  chartered  airplane  to  fly  to  Norristown 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Business  Education  Association  meeting.  They  listened  to  excellent  speeches, 
ate  a  sumptuous  turkey  dinner,  and  returned  home  that  same  evening. 
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First  aid  for  the  teacher  who  wants  a  simple  guide  to  a  complex  problem: 


The  Crosspatch  Guide  to  Letter  Placement 

HAROLD  SCHNEIDER 
Senior  High  School 
Dubuque,  Iowa 


■  Let’s  Make  It  Easy— As  a  pupil  learn¬ 
ing  to  typewrite,  I  faced  a  battery  of 
diagrams  and  bold-faced  rules  that  were 
supposed  to  effect  a  well-centered  let¬ 
ter.  {Horrible  example:  “A  Visual  Guide 
for  Placing  Letters,”  in  the  April  issue 
of  this  magazine,  page  390.) 

The  problem  of  learning  how  to  place 
a  letter  caused  me  considerable  concern, 
because  my  efForts  and  those  expected 
by  the  teacher  were  frequently  incom¬ 
patible.  “Some  day,”  I  promised  myself, 
“I’m  going  to  produce  something  tan¬ 
gible  and  understandable.” 

This  “something”  has  emerged  as 
what  my  students  and  I  call  our  “Letter- 
Placement  Crosspatch.” 

■  The  Crosspatch  —  The  form  of  this 
guide  follows  the  old  game  of  “cross- 
patch,”  or  ticktacktoe,  and  its  form  sug¬ 
gests  the  lightness  of  fun,  rather  than 
stiflF  memorization.  If  one  mentions 
“crosspatch,”  the  students  give  attention 
—even  a  few  teachers  will  risk  a  glance, 
as  you  did. 

•  When  the  big  moment  comes  to 
teach  the  novice  typists  how  to  center 
a  letter  the  first  time  in  writing,  without 
being  dependent  on  the  book,  you 
should  draw  quickly  on  your  black¬ 
board  two  parallel  horizontal  lines.  In¬ 
tersect  these  two  lines  with  two  more 
parallel  lines,  drawn  vertically,  thus 
forming  nine  squares. 

This  done,  remind  the  students  that 
there  are  three  broad  classifications  of 
length  of  letters— short  (0-100  words), 
average  (101-200  words),  long  (201- 
300  words)— and  you  state  that  the 
short  letter  is  to  be  given  a  /our-inch 
line  length;  the  medium,  a  /lue-inch 
length;  and  the  long,  a  six-inch  length. 
Write  these  figures  (4-5-6)  in  the  top 
three  squares. 

•  Now  tell  your  group  that,  just  to 
check  your  imaginary  Crosspatch  part¬ 


ner,  you  will  make  a  reverse  play  by 
writing  6,  5,  4  in  the  three  bottom 
squares.  The  middle  section,  or  third 
part,  is  derived  by  multiplying  the  bot¬ 
tom  line  figures  by  three.  While  writing 
the  18,  15,  12  (3  X  6,  3  X  5,  3  X  4)  in 
the  middle  section,  you  can  also  remark 
that  18,  15,  and  12  are  three  steps 
apart  in  numerical  sequence— anything 
as  a  mnemonic  to  help  pupil  retention. 

The  Crosspatch  is  now  completely 
filled,  the  first  row  reading  4,  5,  6;  the 
second,  18,  15,  12;  and  the  third,  6,  5, 
4.  Challenge  the  pupils,  saying  that  he 
is  the  winner  who  can  place  a  letter 
well  from  these  figures. 

•  The  chorus  comes  up,  “How?” 

You  are  then  armed  with  their  inter¬ 
est  and  can  point  out  how  to  determine 
margins  at  any  number  of  inches  for 
both  pica  and  elite  machines  (allowing 
ten  strokes  to  the  horizontal  inch  for 
pica  type,  twelve  for  elite).  Margin  set¬ 
tings  have  been  learned  before  this 
time.  Move  ahead  to  the  middle  line 
of  the  Crosspatch  by  saying  the  date 
line  is  typed  on  the  18th,  15th,  or  12th 
line  down  from  the  top  edge  of  the 
page.  Add  that  the  problem  of  how 


Harold  Schneider  .  .  .  ticktacktoe 


many  lines  to  drop  from  the  date  to  the 
inside  address  is  solved  by  using  the 
last  numbers— 6,  5,  and  4. 

■  Practice  on  the  Crosspatch  —  As  a 
recapitulation  of  the  entire  setup,  take 
each  letter  classification— the  short,  av¬ 
erage,  and  long  letter— and  follow  down 
the  Crosspatch  vertically.  For  each  type 
there  will  be  grouped  three  figures,  giv¬ 
ing  all  the  placement  information  nec¬ 
essary: 

The  short  letter  will  use  a  four-inch 
line,  date  at  line  18,  and  inside  address 
6  lines  below  date. 

The  average  letter  will  use  a  five-inch 
line,  date  at  line  15,  and  inside  address 
5  lines  below  the  date. 

The  long  letter  will  use  a  six-inch 
line,  date  at  line  12,  and  inside  address 
4  lines  below  the  date. 

•  Have  your  class  recite  the  Cross- 
patch  aloud,  slowly  at  first,  then  quickly 
a  few  times— 4,  5,  6;  6,  5,  4;  18,  15,  12— 
as  you  point  to  the  squares.  Within  a 
few  minutes  they  will  have  learned  the 
device,  and  letter  placement  from  then 
on  will  present  little  difiBcuky.  The 
“game”  idea  will  also  provide  a  pleas¬ 
ant  association  with  the  task  of  place¬ 
ment— a  different  experience  from  the 
troubled  attitude  frequently  found 
among  students. 

■  Values  of  the  Crosspatch— Of  course, 
the  text  is  available  to  lead  Johnnie  by 
the  hand  for  each  item  of  information 
until  he  is  completely  supine  and  de¬ 
pendent  at  every  turn  of  the  placement 
process.  The  “crippling”  effect  of  this 
treatment,  ,'^.’«Jtained  only  through  the 
text-crutch  or  teacher-crutch,  is  discov¬ 
ered  when  Johnnie  finds  himself  in  the 
business  world  and  in  real  business  situ¬ 
ations.  Without  his  “crutches”  he  may 
flounder  seriously. 

•  The  contrast  to  this  picture  is  seen 
in  using  the  letter-placement  Cross- 
patch,  since  its  introduction  early  in  the 
course  allows  much  practice  and  drill 
until  the  information  is  thoroughly  in¬ 
grained  and  automatic.  Confidence  will 
flow  from  successful  applications  as  the 
student  acquires  the  assurance  that  al¬ 
ways  accompanies  skill.  On-the-job  per¬ 
formance  will  cause  no  fear  from  letter 
placement  with  the  student  thus 
trained. 
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PROOF!  This  Progress  Chart  speaks  for  itself. 
After  only  10  hours  Rhythm-add  training,  nine 
classes  of  operators  — students  and  professionals 
—  were  tested  for  their  adding  speed.  Note  the 
big  improvement  in  all  classifications.  Your  stu¬ 
dents  can  do  the  same. 

Read  What  Others  Say  of  Rhythm-add 

One  of  the  country’s  most  important  commercial 
high  schools:  “Rhythm-add  is  a  major  develop¬ 
ment  in  teaching  machine  skills” 

One  of  world's  biggest  financial  institutions: 
“The  first  sensible  approach  tve  have  seen  toward 
bringing  the  operator's  capacity  closer  to  the 
machine's” 

One  of  country’s  biggest  banks:  “IF e  have  made 
Rhythm-add  a  standard  requirement  for  all  our 
operators” 

A  nationally  known  insurance  company: 
“Rhythm-add  fits  perfectly  into  our  recently 
adopted  training  program  for  new  employees” 
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to  Teach  Adding  Ever  Devised 

Greatest  Contribution  to  Commercial  Teaching 
since  Touch  Typing,  say  Educators 


Here... for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  business 
.  .  .  is  a  technique  that  lends  purpose  and  direc¬ 
tion  to  adding  machine  instruction. 


can  push  a  Monroe  to  the  limit  of  its  speed. 
Monroe,  therefore,  evolved  a  method  to  make 
the  operator  faster. 


Developed  hy  Monroe,  Rhythm-add  is  de¬ 
signed  to  make  every  operator  faster,  more  effi¬ 
cient.  And  that’s  exactly  what  it  does!  First  tested 
in  leailing  husiness  schools  and  commercial  insti¬ 
tutions,  this  revolutionary  new  technique  proved 
an  immediate  and  outstanding  success.  Rhythm- 
add-trained  operators  showed  swift  and  startling 
improvement  .  .  .  increased  adding  speeds  up  to 
160%!  And  after  only  a  few  hours  instruction! 

Here  ...  at  long  last  ...  is  a  technique  so 
radically  new  and  different  ...  so  simple,  easy  to 
learn  . .  .  above  all,  so  effective,  every  progressive 
school  should  investigate  its  possibilities. 

Evolved  from  Business  for  Business! 

Rhythm-add  is  the  result  of  years  of  study 
of  the  figure  needs  and  methods  of  modern  husi¬ 
ness.  That  study  revealed  that  no  human  hand 


With  Rhythm-add,  any  operator  .  .  .  begin¬ 
ner,  average,  or  expert  .  .  .  quickly  learns  to  read 
figures  faster,  put  them  on  the  keyboard  more 
accurately,  depress  more  keys  at  a  single  stroke. 
Simple,  practical,  easily  mastered.  Rhythm-add 
represents  an  invaluable  skill  that  will  pay  life¬ 
long  dividends  to  students  throughout  their  husi¬ 
ness  careers. 

Rhythm-add  Training  Is  Free! 

Invaluable  as  it  is.  Rhythm-add  training  costs 
you  nothing.  Monroe  will  train  teachers  abso¬ 
lutely  free  as  another  of  its  many  continuing 
services  to  educators. 

Rhythm-add  will  improve  the  performance 
of  an  operator  on  any  full  keyboard  adding  ma¬ 
chine.  But  it  achieves  maximum  effectiveness  on 
“Velvet  Touch”  Monroe  Adding  Machines  that 
were  designed  specifically  for  Rhythm-add. 


Put  Rhythm-add,  the  most  advanced,  most 
effective  adding  method  ever  devised,  to  work  for 
you.  To  learn  how,  mail  the  convenient  coupon 
below.  Today! 


School . 

Address . 

City . Zone . State. 


Monroe  Calculating 
Machine  Company,  Inc. 
General  Offices 
Orange,  N.  J. 


Educational  Department 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company,  Inc. 

Orange,  N.  J. 

Please  tell  me  more  about  Rhythm-add. 

Name’ . 
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Are  These  Statements  Fact  or  Fiction? 

1.  Better  results  would  be  obtained  in  bookkeeping  classes  if  bookkeeping 
teachers  were  permitted  to  select  the  students  to  be  enrolled. 

2.  Students  who  have  had  business  arithmetic  do  better  in  bookkeeping;  there¬ 
fore,  business  arithmetic  should  be  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  bookkeeping. 

3.  The  high  school  bookkeeping  course  is  justified  as  preparation  for  college 
accounting. 

4.  Bookkeeping  should  be  a  required  course  for  all  business  students,  for  it 
develops  an  understanding  of  business  procedures  and  contributes  to  general  busi¬ 
ness  understanding. 

5.  The  .  approach  to  the  study  of  bookkeeping  is  the  superior 

approach. 

6.  We  are  training  potential  bookkeepers  in  our  elementary  bookkeeping  classes. 

7.  Records  kept  in  business  are  similar  to  the  records  taught  in  most  book¬ 
keeping  classes. 

8.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  businesses,  in  the  number  of  Government 
regulations,  and  other  factors  will  cause  a  major  increase  in  the  demand  among 
high  school  students  for  bookkeeping  work. 


Let’s  Face  the  Facts 


J  MARSHALL  HANNA 
Ohio  State  University 

Many  bookkeeping  teachers  have  so 
frequently  heard  or  read  the  statements 
in  the  box  above  that  they  have  come 
to  accept  them  as  facts,  have  built  thek 
bookkeeping  course  around  them,  and 
have  quoted  them  to  defend  much  of 
what  they  teach  in  bookkeeping. 

Are  these  statements  fact  or  fiction? 
Unfortunately,  they  are  not  facts.  They 
are  myths,  based  upon  wishful  think¬ 
ing  and  imagination. 

A  fact  is  a  statement  “which  is  strict¬ 
ly  true.”  Research  findings  to  date  not 
only  take  these  statements  out  of  the 
“strictly  true”  category  but,  in  reality, 
indicate  that  they  are  quite  contrary  to 
the  real  truth  and  are  dangerously  mis¬ 
leading. 

Let  us  analyze  these  myths. 

■  Myth  No.  1.—** Better  results  would 
be  obtained  in  bookkeeping  if  book¬ 
keeping  teachers  were  permitted  to  se¬ 
lect  the  students  to  be  enrolled" 

The  error  in  this  statement  lies  not 
in  its  good  intent— all  bookkeeping 
teachers  wish  they  could  do  something 
to  improve  the  ability  of  their  bookkeep¬ 
ing  students.  The  error  lies  in  thinking 
that  valid  selection  is  possible. 

Upon  what  basis  could  selection  be 
made? 

•  Mental  Ability?  One  basis  for  se¬ 
lection  to  which  educators  generally 
turn  is  mental  ability.  What  relation¬ 
ship  is  there  between  mental  ability 
and  success  in  bookkeeping? 

A  number  of  studies  have  been  made 
to  determine  the  correlation  between 


in  Bookkeeping! 


mental  ability,  as  measured  by  stand¬ 
ard  mental-ability  tests,  and  achieve¬ 
ment  in  bookkeeping.  All  studies  tend 
to  show  that  there  is  little  positive  cor¬ 
relation.  This  may  be  hard  to  believe, 
but  such  is  the  case. 

•  Success  in  Other  Subjects?  If  men¬ 
tal  ability  is  not  valid  for  selection, 
what  about  achievement  in  other  sub¬ 
jects,  such  as  business  arithmetic? 
Again,  studies  show  that  there  is  little 
correlation,  if  any,  between  arithmetical 
ability,  as  measured  by  standardized 
tests  or  grades  in  business  arithmetic 
courses,  and  achievement  in  bookkeep¬ 
ing. 

The  same  is  true  of  such  other  sub¬ 
jects  as  English,  history,  spelling,  and 
foreign  languages.  Success  in  English 
seems  to  have  the  highest  correlation, 
but  even  it  is  too  low  to  be  significant. 

The  most  promising  results  have  been 
obtained  in  a  current  study  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  It  is  to  be  noted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  study  is  dkected  toward 
determining  aptitude  for  college  ac¬ 
counting,  not  for  high  school  bookkeep¬ 
ing. 

•  Prediction  Formulae?  There  have 
been  a  number  of  studies  that  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  determine  a  formula  for 
predicting  success  in  the  bookkeeping 
course;  none  of  them  has  produced  posi¬ 
tive  results.  All  these  studies  tend  to 
show  that  the  most  important  factor  to 
bookkeeping  success  is  a  genuine  inter¬ 
est  in  the  subject. 

All  the  research  that  has  been  done 
in  the  area  of  bookkeeping  prognosis 
leads  to  one  main  conclusion:  there  is 


no  easy,  simple  method  of  selecting 
students.  The  real  solution  lies  in  a 
sound  guidance  program  that  starts 
long  before  the  students  reach  book¬ 
keeping  class;  a  guidance  program  that 
tells  boys  and  girls  about  business  oc¬ 
cupations,  one  that  gives  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  exploratory  and  try-out 
experiences. 

Until  further  research  really  points 
the  way  to  prognosticating  bookkeeping 
success,  the  idea  that  “if  we  could  se¬ 
lect  our  students,  we  could  improve  re¬ 
sults  in  bookkeeping”  will  have  to  be 
classified  as  a  myth. 

■  Myth  No.  2.— “A  course  in  business 
arithmetic  should  be  a  prerequisite  for 
admission  to  bookkeeping." 

Probably  most  bookkeeping  teachers 
have  wondered  if  any  arithmetic  is 
being  taught  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Of  one  thing  they  are  quite  certain— 
that  whatever  was  taught  just  didn’t 
“take.”  Having  been  faced  with  the 
problem  many  times,  many  schools 
sought  to  solve  it  once  and  for  all  by 
establishing  a  business  arithmetic  class 
to  precede  bookkeeping.  It  was  thought 
that  if  students  had  a  coiurse  in  busi¬ 
ness  arithmetic  before  they  took  book¬ 
keeping,  one  of  the  major  problems 
would  be  solved. 

Teachers  have  taken  a  great  deal  of 
solace  in  such  statements  as  “The  book¬ 
keeping  teacher  should  not  be  given 
the  added  duty  of  teaching  arithmetic 
and  penmanship.  These  skills  should  be 
acquired  in  their  respective  courses  be¬ 
fore  instruction  in  bookkeeping  is  be¬ 
gun.” 

The  research  that  is  available  on  the 
subject  doesn’t  justify  such  a  statement. 
Studies  show  that  those  pupils  who 
have  had  business  arithmetic  rate  only 
slightly  higher  in  bookkeeping,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  tests  and  grades,  than  those 
who  have  never  had  a  business  arith¬ 
metic  course.  Research  further  shows 
that  the  study  of  business  arithmetic 
has  only  a  slight  bearing  on  the  mastery 
of  the  “arithmetic  of  bookkeeping.” 

We  cannot  get  out  of  teaching  arith¬ 
metic  in  bookkeeping.  Certain  aspects 
of  business  arithmetic  can  be  more  ef¬ 
fectively  taught  in  the  bookkeeping 
course,  for  it  is  then  that  arithmetic  be¬ 
comes  to  the  student  a  means  to  an  end 
and  not  an  end  in  itself.  The  students 
see  the  need  for  arithmetic  knowledge, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time.  Most  stu¬ 
dents  will  master  the  arithmetic  of  book¬ 
keeping  in  a  relatively  short  time,  once 
the  need  has  been  established. 

From  what  research  tells  us,  the  idea 
that  business  arithmetic  is  a  highly  de¬ 
sirable  prerequisite  to  bookkeeping  is 
pure  myth. 

■  Myth  No.  S.—“The  high  school  book¬ 
keeping  course  is  justified  as  prepara¬ 
tion  for  college  accounting." 

When  we  become  hard  pressed  to 
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justify  the  type  of  bookkeeping  course 
generally  offered,  we  frequently  fall 
back  on  the  argument  that  bookkeeping 
can  be  justified  as  preparation  for  col¬ 
lege  accounting.  A  leading  writer  on 
bookkeeping  recently  stated  that  the 
course  in  high  school  bookkeeping 
should  lay  the  foundation  for  a  contin¬ 
ued  study  for  those  who  choose  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  universities  and  those  who  wish 
to  qualify  as  professional  accountants. 

TTie  implication  of  his  statement  is 
that  students  who  have  had  bookkeep¬ 
ing  in  high  school  should  do  better  in 
college  accounting.  This  statement 
seems  logical;  but,  again,  research  will 
not  bear  it  out. 

Research  findings  to  date  tend  to 
point  out  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Students  who  have  had  high 
school  bookkeeping  tend  to  make  higher 
grades  in  college  accounting  than  those 
students  of  approximately  the  same  in¬ 
telligence  who  have  not  had  high  school 
bookkeeping,  so  long  as  the  material  is 
a  review  of  the  high  school  course. 

2.  High  school  bookkeeping  students 
do  not  have  any  advantage  in  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  new  material. 

3.  At  the  end  of  two  semesters  of 
college  accounting,  students  who  have 
had  high  school  bookkeeping  cannot  be 
identified  by  test  scores  from  those  who 
have  not  had  high  school  bookkeeping. 

Undoubtedly  the  high  school  course 
does  have  exploratory  values,  but  the 
statement,  “it  lays  a  strong  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  college  account¬ 
ing,”  is  not  justified. 

Few  colleges  give  any  advanced 
standing  to  students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  high  school  bookkeeping.  Some 
college  accounting  instructors  have 
stated  they  prefer  that  students  enter 
their  classes  without  a  high  school  book¬ 
keeping  background.  These  are  addi¬ 
tional  facts  that  must  not  be  overlooked. 

Only  a  relatively  few  high  school 
bookkeeping  students  go  on  to  college. 
To  justify  high  school  bookkeeping  on 
the  basis  of  its  college  value  is  very 
weak. 

■  Myth  No.  4.— "Bookkeeping  develops 
an  understanding  of  business  procedures 
and  practices  and  contributes  to  gen¬ 
eral  business  understanding.” 

“Perhaps  the  bookkeeping  course  con¬ 
tent  is  outmoded,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  way  in  which  books  are  kept  in  the 
business  world,  and  provides  poor  prep¬ 
aration  for  what  our  graduates  do  on 
the  job;  but,  so  long  as  it  contributes  to 
general  business  understanding,  isn’t  it 
defensible?”  That  is  what  some  teach¬ 
ers  ask. 

What  has  research  to  say  on  this 
point?  The  conclusions  reached  in  re¬ 
search  to  date  seem  to  point  out  that 
the  nonvocational  aims  claimed  for 
bookkeeping  are  not  being  accom¬ 
plished.  Tests  administered  to  book- 


Dr.  J  Marshall  Hanna 

This  contribution  is  the  introduction  to  a 
series  of  articles  by  Doctor  Hanna,  distin¬ 
guished  researcher,  writer,  textbook  author, 
lecturer,  and  demonstrator  of  methods  of 
teaching  bookkeeping.  Beginning  next  month, 
BEW  presents  the  first  of  his  “Methods  and 
Devices  for  Improving  Instruction  in  Book¬ 
keeping.”  His  October  contribution  considers 
the  question,  “Why  do  my  bookkeeping  stu¬ 
dents  forget  so  much  of  what  I  try  to  teach 
them?”  and  tells  what  to  do  about  it. 


keeping  students  and  to  nonbookkeep¬ 
ing  students  to  measure  such  things  as 
general  understanding  of  business  ac¬ 
tivities  and  practices,  ability  to  analyze 
and  interpret  records,  power  to  think 
and  reason,  etc.,  do  not  reveal  that 
bookkeeping  students  are  superior  to 
nonbookkeeping  students. 

It  should  not  be  interpreted  from  this 
conclusion  that  such  values  could  not 
be  obtained  from  bookkeeping.  Thetj 
definitely  could,  if  we  taught  for  them. 
These  values  are  not  being  realized 
today  because  few  teachers  are  teaching 
for  these  outcomes. 

The  idea  that  bookkeeping  develops 
an  understanding  of  how  business  is  or¬ 
ganized,  how  it  operates,  and  that  it 
contributes  to  general  business  under¬ 
standing  must  be  labeled  as  a  myth.  It 
will  be  a  myth  until  there  is  more  proof 
than  is  now  available  that  the  great 
majority  of  bookkeeping  teachers  are 
teaching  with  these  values  definitely  in 
mind  and  are  organizing  their  instruc¬ 
tional  program  accordingly. 

B  Myth  No.  5.— “The  balance-sheet,  or 
the  account,  or  this  or  that  approach  to 
the  study  of  bookkeeping  is  the  superior 
approach.” 

Many  bookkeeping  teachers  have  car¬ 
ried  the  torch  at  some  time  or  other  for 
some  specific  approach.  Many  hours 
have  been  spent  in  debating  which  ap¬ 
proach  is  the  superior  one.  An  enthusi¬ 
astic  individual  can  always  explain  why 
his  approach  is  the  solution  to  all  our 
problems. 


“It's  an  office  collection — Benson  needs  a  new 
office.” 


Undoubtedly  the  research  on  this 
topic  has  not  been  conclusive,  but  what 
research  has  been  done  seems  to  show 
that  there  is  no  one  superior  approach 
to  the  subject  of  bookkeeping. 

Probably  there  is  one  approach  that 
is  superior  for  each  of  us  because  we 
thoroughly  understand  that  approach 
and  thoroughly  believe  in  it.  Let  us  not 
make  the  error  of  believing,  until  there 
is  more  proof  from  research,  that  there 
is  one  approach  that  would  be  best  for 
all  bookkeeping  teachers. 

The  outcomes  for  which  we  are  teach¬ 
ing  materially  affect  the  approach  to  be 
used.  Certainly  the  approach  that  would 
be  best  for  a  class  directed  primarily  at 
the  development  of  an  ability  to  keep 
personal-use  records,  for  example, 
would  be  different  from  the  approach 
where  the  objective  of  the  course  was 
to  teach  an  understanding  of  business 
records. 

Be  as  enthusiastic  as  you  wish  about 
your  own  preferred  approach  to  book¬ 
keeping,  but  do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
labeling  those  who  cannot  agree  with 
you  as  being  unrealistic  or  poorly  in¬ 
formed. 

B  Myth  No.  6.-  “Wc  are  training  po¬ 
tential  bookkeepers  in  our  elementary 
bookkeeping  classes.” 

This  myth  is  a  bit  difiBcult  to  state, 
for  it  is  so  easy  to  misinterpret.  Book¬ 
keeping  is  generally  taught  as  if  it  were 
expected  that  practically  every  student 
who  finished  the  course  would  go  out 
and  keep  a  set  of  books.  This  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  major  emphasis  placed 
on  such  things  as  the  bookkeeping  cycle, 
adjusting  and  closing  entries,  the  work¬ 
sheet,  and  the  fundamentals  of  debit 
and  credit. 

Follow-up  studies  clearly  point  out 
that  only  a  very  small  per  cent  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  took  bookkeeping  in  high 
school  actually  are  employed  in  posi¬ 
tions  that  are  classified  as  bookkeeping. 
Surveys  vary  from  5  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent,  but  the  exact  figure  is  not  impor¬ 
tant. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  approx¬ 
imately  half  a  million  students  enrolled 
in  high  school  bookkeeping  classes. 
When  we  add  to  this  number  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  taking  accounting  in 
college,  in  night  schools,  in  correspond¬ 
ence  courses,  and  in  company  training 
schools,  we  probably  would  find  that 
the  figure  is  almost  equal  to  the  esti¬ 
mated  one  million  persons  employed  in 
lx)okkeeping  p>ositions  in  this  country. 
Some  studies  revealed  that  there  were, 
in  certain  states,  as  many  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  high  school  bookkeeping 
courses  as  there  were  employed  per¬ 
sons  classified  as  bookkeepers  working 
in  the  state. 

In  consideration  of  this  aspect  of  the 
problem,  the  fact  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
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students  enrolled  in  our  classes  may 
later  do  some  form  of  recording  activ¬ 
ity.  Some  studies  show  that  up  to  60 
per  cent  of  the  students  did  use  some 
form  of  bookkeeping  knowledge  on  a  job 
after  high  school  graduation.  Recording 
activities  are  listed  rather  frequently 
among  the  duties  of  stenographic 
workers  and  general  clerks,  but  these 
recording  activities  consist  of  such 
things  as  preparing  checks;  computing 
time  records;  figuring  discounts;  keep¬ 
ing  inventory  records;  preparing  trial 
balances;  figuring  extensions  on  biHs, 
invoices,  and  statements;  keeping  pay¬ 
roll  records;  and  so  forth. 

These  findings  indicate  that  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  high  degree  of  incon¬ 
sistency  between  the  recording  duties 
these  graduates  perform  on  the  job  and 
the  points  emphasized  in  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  course. 

Viewed  in  terms  of  textbook  pages, 
number  of  textbook  exercises,  teacher 
emphasis  and  time,  classroom  time,  and 
test  material,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  a 
major  portion  of  the  traditional  ele¬ 
mentary  bookkeeping  course  is  organ¬ 
ized  around  such  things  as  opening, 
adjusting,  and  closing  entries;  prepara¬ 
tion  of  worksheets;  preparation  of  finan¬ 
cial  statements— not  around  the  record¬ 
ing  activities  that  graduates  actually 
perform. 

■  Myth  No.  7.— '"Records  kept  in  busi¬ 
ness  are  similar  to  the  records  taught  in 
most  bookkeeping  classes." 

Teachers  who  have  had  business  ex¬ 
perience  realize  that  not  all  business 
firms  keep  model  records. 

One  reliable  investigation'  of  a  large 
number  of  small  retail  establishments  in 
New  York  State  revealed  that  ( 1 )  over 
half  of  the  stores  estimate  their  net 
worth  and  do  not  compute  the  figure  by 
means  of  the  balance-sheet  equation; 
(2)  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the 
business  owners  deduct  the  cost  of  fixed 
assets  in  the  year  purchased;  (3)  over 
40  per  cent  do  not  take  a  physical  in¬ 
ventory. 

No  record  of  withdrawals  of  stock  for 
personal  use  is  recorded  by  over  45 
per  cent  of  the  businesses  studied;  30 
per  cent  do  not  keep  employment  rec¬ 
ords;  85  per  cent  of  the  businesses 
studied  operate  on  a  cash  basis. 

Other  studies  show  that  the  majority 
of  small  stores  keep  single-entry  rec¬ 
ords.  A  large  majority  of  small  busi¬ 
nesses  use  unpaid  merchandise  invoices 
as  their  only  accounts-payable  records. 

Let’s  not  tell  ourselves  that  all  these 
practices  stem  from  ignorance  of  how 
to  keep  accurate  records;  many  single¬ 
proprietorship  forms  of  business  do  not 
want  to  know  their  exact  profit,  do  not 
want  complete  records. 

*  James  E.  Bachman,  "Bookkeeping  Errors  of 
the  Small  Business  and  How  They  Affect  the 
Income  Tax  Return."  Unpublished  Master’s 
T’hesis,  Syracuse  University.  1947. 


This  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
indicating  that  our  bookkeeping  course 
should  be  consistent  with  such  practices, 
but  it  does  mean  that  some  realism 
should  be  included  in  our  courses.  Our 
students  should  be  aware  of  such  prac¬ 
tices. 

■  Myth  No.  8.— “The  increase  in  the 
number  of  Government  regulations,  in 
the  number  of  businesses,  and  other 
factors  will  cause  a  major  increase  in 
the  demand  for  high  school  students  for 
bookkeeping  work." 

•  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
added  number  of  Federal  regulations 
and  the  increase  in  the  volume  of 
business  have  created  the  need  for 
additional  records.  It  would  also  seem 
consistent  that  this  increase  in  the 
need  for  additional  records  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  major  increase  in  the  number 
of  people  employed  in  a  bookkeeping 
capacity  in  business. 

Certain  factors  are  overlooked  in  this 
reasoning:  (1)  The  tremendous  saving 
in  time  and  cost  resulting  from  the  use 
of  mechanized  accounting  records— the 


bookkeeping  machine,  the  calculating 
machine,  the  statistical-tabulating  ma¬ 
chines,  and  microfilming;  (2)  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  special  accounting  serv¬ 
ices,  “Mail  Me  Monday”  plans,  etc., 
whereby  one  or  two  trained  account¬ 
ants  handle  the  work  of  a  number  of 
businesses.  In  a  recent  survey  of  75 
independent  stores  in  one  city,  only 
two  employed  a  full-time  bookkeeper; 
the  records  of  the  other  73  stores  were 
handled  by  some  form  of  accounting 
service. 

The  demand  for  college-trained  ac¬ 
countants,  high-school-trained  record¬ 
ing  clerks,  and  bookkeeping-machine 
operators  is  real  and  will  doubtless  con¬ 
tinue.  There  is  considerable  question, 
however,  whether  there  will  be  an  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  to  perform  the  type  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  accounting  activities  that  are 
emphasized  in  our  bookkeeping  courses. 

The  eight  myths  listed  in  this  article 
indicate  the  need  for  much  additional 
research  in  the  area  of  bookkeeping. 
We  need  facts,  not  fiction. 


Filing  with  a  Flare 


With  this  contribution  by  Miss  Faunce,  distinguished 
authority  on  secretarial  procedures.  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World  inaugurates  its  new  series  of  articles  dealing  with  suggestions  for 
making  the  teaching  of  filing  easier,  pleasanter,  and  more  effective.  The  how-to- 
TEACH-filing  series  is  a  parallel  to  the  how-to-DO -fling  series  being  published 
this  year  in  Today’s  Secretary  magazine,  BEW’s  companion  journal  for  young 
office  workers  and  trainees. 


Methods  of  Teaching  Filing: 

How  and  Why  to  Use  COLOR 


FRANCES  AVERY  FAUNCE 

Coauthor  of  Secretarial  Efficiency, 
author  of  The  Practical  Manual 
for  Office  Workers,  and  other  texts 

This  year,  instead  of  launching  the 
filing  program  with  those  necessary  but 
oh-so-disheartening  rules  of  alphabetiz¬ 
ing,  start  with  a  demonstration  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
(and  one  of  the  few  glamorous)  aspects 
of  filing:  the  use  of  color.  It  may  make 
all  the  difference  between  that  resist¬ 
ant,  “Oh,  how  I  hate  filing,”  and  that 
ready-minded,  “I  just  love  filing.”  Let 
color  help. 

Color  is  not  an  “extra”  in  the  filing 
course;  it  is  an  essential  part.  Intelli¬ 
gent  use  of  color  is  good  business  prac¬ 
tice  and  therefore  worth  the  interest  of 
the  business  student.  Color,  as  business 
uses  it  in  records  management,  is  func¬ 
tional-ami  pretty.  The  meaningful 
flashes  of  color  in  the  files  are  not  con¬ 


fined  alone  to  elaborate  systems,  impor¬ 
tant  though  color  is  to  elaborate  sys¬ 
tems.  Rather,  color  contributes  even  to 
the  simplest  set  of  files  in  a  small  of¬ 
fice;  and  the  student  who  learns  to  use 
color  learns  something  that  speeds  his 
work,  that  challenges  his  imagination, 
and  that  literally  brightens  filing  duties. 

And,  of  course,  the  employee  who 
files  and  finds  well  because  he  or  she 
knows  alphabetizing,  concentrates, 
keeps  up  with  daily  filing,  uses  devices 
wisely,  may  find  something  like  the 
legendary  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of 
this  rainbow.  Pots  of  gold  in  the  sal¬ 
aried  world  are  hard  to  find.  So  are 
employees  who  really  have  an  intelli¬ 
gent  zest  for  filing. 

Try  the  Rainbow  Hour  in  your  class. 
■  Approaches— There  are  many  ways  to 
“start  with  color.”  Let’s  review  some  of 
them. 

•  “Color  Is  Functional."  You  say  to 
your  students,  “If  I  found  it  necessary 
to  send  one  of  you  to  the  office,  I 
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would  give  you  a  slip  of  paper.  What 
color  would  it  be?” 

If  your  school  is  like  most,  the  stu¬ 
dents  will  laugh  and  say,  “Pink/” 
“Why,”  you  ask,  “do  we  use  pink?” 
There  is  a  moment  of  silence,  then 
answers  come,  thick  and  fast:  “Well, 
they  get  other  kinds  of  papers,  and  you 
can  pick  out  the  pink  one  quickly.” 

“So  anyone  in  the  hall  can  recog¬ 
nize  it— and  where  we’re  going.” 

“So  the  office  clerk  can  recognize  it 
at  a  glance.” 

Color  is  important.  It  identifies.  It 
is  found  (juickly. 

You  ask,  “Do  any  of  you  have  your 
own  stationery?”  Some  do.  “Is  it  col¬ 
ored?”  Some  is.  “Why  did  you  get  col¬ 
ored  stationery?”  Because  my  friends 
can  recognize  that  it  came  from  me. 
Color  is  important. 

•  Demonstration.  Another  approach 
via  color  is  to  provide  yourself,  for 
demonstration  purposes,  with  a  folder 
containing  a  variety  of  colored  sheets 
of  paper— 

a  yellow  telegram  form 
a  green  carbon  copy  of  an  out¬ 
going  telegram 
a  pink  “out  sheet” 
a  blue  interdepartmental  memo 
a  cherry  general-manager  memo 

—and  have  students  suggest  the  values 
that  color  gives  those  papers.  Students 
will  be  quick  to  suggest,  “You  can  tell 
what  it  is  without  reading  it,”  “You 
know  from  whom  the  cherry  one 
came,”  “You  know  which  is  rush,”  and 
so  on. 

Who  said  that  filing  is  dull?  Why, 
filing  is  full  of  secret  messages  and 
confidential  signals— when  you  know! 

•  Color-Seeing  Tour.  A  third  ap¬ 
proach  to  learning  filing,  via  color,  may 
be  through  a  tour,  an  excursion,  to 
look  at  real  files— in  the  school  office, 
perhaps,  or  in  any  hospitable  office 
where  your  group  can  be  welcomed. 
The  tour  will  include  other  things,  too; 
but  the  attention  of  the  students  can 
be  called  to  the  systematic  use  of  color 
in  office  files,  and  one  of  the  first  fol¬ 
low-up  points  of  discussion  in  class  the 
next  day  will  hinge  on  “color  in  the 
files.” 

If  the  visit  precedes  the  first  lessons 
in  filing,  do  not  encourage  your  office 
host  to  describe  the  use  of  color  in 
detail— that  would  be  too  bewildering. 
But  let  students  note  the  fact  that  color 
is  functional,  that  a  color-tipped  index 
tab  stands  out  more  clearly  than  a 
white  one,  for  example. 

•  Bulletin  Board  or  Other  Display. 
Still  another  approach  is  through  the 
judicious  use  of  colorful  displays  of 
leaflets  about  filing  equipment,  pages 
from  filing-equipment  catalogues,  sam¬ 
ple  index-tab  strips,  colored  folders. 


etc.  There  should  not  be  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  color  applications  (that,  too, 
would  be  confusing)  but  there  should 
be  systematic  variations. 

Asking  students  what  colors  catch 
their  eyes  first,  what  colors  they  would 
want  to  use  for  various  purposes,  and 
similar  questions  leads  naturally  to  the 
reasons  why  color  is  important  in  filing. 

■  Color  Values  in  Filing— After  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  interest  students  in  color 
per  se  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
fact  that  color  is  functional  as  well  as 
attractive,  the  stage  is  set  for  discussion 
and  experience  in  some  of  the  enduring 
elements  of  filing: 

Filing  is  systematic. 

Filing  systems  vary. 

Filing  is  more  than  handling  letters. 

•  Color  Framework.  Using  as  a  dis¬ 
play  piece  a  colored  illustration  of  an 
open  file  drawer  (almost  any  manufac¬ 
turer  of  filing  guides  and  similar  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  happy  to  provide  you 
with  enough  leaflets  of  such  an  illustra¬ 
tion)  or  a  model  file  drawer  in  your 
own  file  cabinet,  you  lead  a  speculative 
discussion  that  highlights  such  points 
as  these; 

Folders  of  like  kind  are  colored  alike— 
have  the  same  size  and  color  of  tab  indexes. 

There  is  a  special  color  used  for  “out 
cards.”  What  do  you  suppose  an  “out  card” 
is?  Why  would  the  card  be  colored? 

There  is  system  to  the  color. 

What  degree  of  importance  might  one 
assign  to  different  parts  of  a  filing  system? 

Is  it  better  to  have  a  little  color  or  a  lot 
of  color? 

How  does  knowing  what  the  colors  mean 
help  in  filing  and  finding?  What  does  the 
expression,  “Color  is  calling”  really  mean? 

Through  such  a  discussion,  students 
become  aware  that  filing  consists  of 
“knowing  the  signals.” 

•  With  Variations.  Looking  below 
the  tab-index  colors,  you  may  look 
next  at  some  of  the  differently  colored 
file  folders  in  your  illustration  or 
drawer.  Develop  through  discussion: 

Putting  back  is  just  as  important  as  put¬ 
ting  away  in  the  first  place  or  finding. 
Why? 

A  school  office’s  files  might  be  different 
from  the  files  in  an  insurance  office.  How? 
Why? 

Is  judgment  important  in  setting  up  a 
filing  system?  In  learning  to  use  someone 
else’s  system?  Why? 

Why  mi^ht  the  blue  folder,  symbolic  of 
“temporary’  in  your  illustration,  be  green 
or  yellow  in  someone  else’s  files? 

To  illustrate  how  the  rainbow  might 
be  used,  develop  with  the  students, 
via  an  illustration  on  your  blackboard, 
the  color-chart  shown  at  the  start  of 
this  article.  Point  out  that  the  color 
scheme  suggested  is  yours,  that  one 
could  use  an  entirely  different  scheme, 
and  whatever  scheme  is  used  should  be 
agreed  upon  by  all  who  will  use  the 
files. 


Filing  systems  vary.  Students  ik)W 
understand  that  fact. 

•  Color  Markings.  The  next  point  to 
drive  home  is  the  fact  that  filing  codes 
vary;  and  this  too,  can  be  il¬ 

lustrated  by  color.  The  students  al¬ 
ready  have  come  to  realize  that  tab 
colors  vary,  that  folders  may  vary,  that 
guides  vary.  So,  stir  the  learners’  imagi¬ 
nations  further  by  pointing  out  how 
color  markings  may  be  used  on  the  in¬ 
dividual  item  to  be  filed,  as— 

An  orange-crayoned  F,  to  indicate  the 
letter  is  released  for  filing. 

A  blue  OK  alongside  a  parawaph,  with 
initials,  to  indicate  that  an  officer  of  the 
company  has  taken  whatever  action  is  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  paragraph. 

A  blue  line  through  the  whole  letter,  to 
indicate  that  everything  has  been  attended 
to. 

A  red  X  in  the  margin  near  a  name 
underscored  in  red,  to  indicate  that  an  “X- 
reference”  is  to  be  made. 

Any  distinctive  color  underlining  a  line 
or  phrase,  to  indicate  subject  filing  topic. 

Cross-referencing  so  soon?  Subject 
filing  so  soon?  Not  in  detail,  of  course; 
this  Rainbow  Hour  is  simply  a  Techni¬ 
color  preview  of  the  course— and  such 
references  serve  well  to  pique  curiosity, 
to  stir  interest. 

■  Scope  of  Filing— Color  can  be  used, 
too,  to  show  the  scope  of  filing.  Em¬ 
ployees  do  file  many  things  other  than 
correspondence.  One  can  speak  of  the 
blue-backed  legal  papers,  filed  in  neat 
order.  One  can  show  gaily  colored  cir¬ 
culars,  catalogs,  periodicals,  filed  al¬ 
phabetically  or  chronologically  in 
cheerful  array. 

Then  there  are  files  of  various  sorts 
that  show  but  a  single  color,  such  as 
the  file  of  light  green  cancelled  checks, 
the  file  of  yellow  purchase  orders  (these 
may  be  kept  in  a  binder,  in  numeric 
order,  rather  than  in  a  file  drawer), 
and  the  file  of  pink  requisition  slips  for 
supplies. 

Drawer  labels  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked;  they  need  not  be  plain  white 
throughout  a  series  of  cabinets,  but 
may  be  of  meaningful  colors— blue,  for 
example,  to  indicate  the  geographic 
file;  yellow,  the  file  of  bills;  white,  the 
nm  of  correspondence;  and  so  on. 

For  personal  correspondence  for  the 
employer  his  secretary  may  find  herself 
using  a  special  light  blue  paper  for  the 
file  copies;  for  his  confidential  memos, 
a  light  green;  and  so  on  and  on. 

■  Summary— Try  the  Rainbow  Hour  if 
you  would  hke  a  bright,  cheerful,  col¬ 
orful,  and  dramatic  introduction  to  fil¬ 
ing  instruction.  Use  color— it  is  some¬ 
thing  known  to  the  students.  They  are 
quick  tp  see  its  functional  use;  and, 
from  that  recognition,  can  grow  quickly 
a  fundamental  understanding  of  what 
filing  is  all  about 
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THERE  ARE  MANY  KINDS  of  office-practice  courses^  which  is  as  it  should  be, 
says  the  author,  for  each  program  of  study  and  list  of  equipment  must  be  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  students  and  the  facilities  of  the  community.  The  problem  is 
one  of  tailoring  a  course,  with  its  own  objectives,  to  fit  the  schools  own  circum¬ 
stances.  This  problem  Mr.  Eisen  discusses  in  this  article  is  the  first  of  a  series  on 
how  to  set  up  and  make  effective  a  sound  program  in  office  practice.  The  picture 
shows  the  author  and  some  of  his  students  in  a  corner  of  the  office-practice  room 
at  Redlands  (California)  High  School,  where  he  was  teaching  last  spring. 

Methods  in  Office  Practice(l): 
Objectives  and  General  Program 


NORMAN  B.  EISEN 
Whittier  Union  High  School 
Whittier,  California 

There  are  many  different  concepts  of 
what  and  how  much  should  be  taught 
in  a  high  school  ofiBce-practice  class. 
The  reasons  for  the  variations  are 
many.  The  title.  Office  Practice,  is  so 
general  that  almost  anything  associated 
with  oflBce  work  can  be,  has  been,  and 
is  being  included  in  the  courses  offered 
in  different  schools  under  that  title. 
Some  of  the  courses  are  simply  office- 
machines  courses,  with  a  touch  of  office 
routine  and  good  grooming  tossed  in. 
Some  are  secretarial  polishing  courses, 
with  emphasis  on  advanced  shorthand 
training  and  a  discussion  of  secretarial 
duties.  Many  of  the  courses  include 
units  of  study  that  drifted  in  without 
anyone’s  quite  knowing  how  or  why; 
and  other  units  have  been  included 
merely  because  the  teacher  himself  has 
a  particular  skill  along  that  line. 

It  may  be  that  it  is  good  not  to  have 
a  universal  office-practice  course,  for 


courses  ought  to  be  tailored  to  the 
school  and  the  community  it  serves,  and 
few  schools  and  communities  are  just 
alike. 

Perhaps  if  we  set  up  a  series  of  ob¬ 
jectives,  defined  broadly,  to  see  what 
w’e  should  like  to  achieve  in  an  office- 
practice  course,  we  could  arrive  intelli¬ 
gently  at  a  method  of  achieving  these 
objectives. 

■  General  Objectives  —  According  to 
what  are  generally  considered  to  be  the 
most  urgent  and  common  needs,  we  can 
logically  formulate  the  following  objec¬ 
tives: 

1.  To  acquaint  the  students  with  the 
methods  of  operating  office  appliances 
and  of  performing  common  office  tasks. 

2.  To  develop  in  each  student  some 
understanding  of  the  mechanical  process 
by  which  the  machines  on  which  he  is 
trained  operate. 

3.  To  attempt  to  meet  the  standards 
set  by  employers  for  beginning  office  work¬ 
ers  who  are  capable  of  adjusting  to  the 
business  world. 

•  By  preparing  the  student  in  office 
procedures,  we  mean  to  acquaint  the 


student  with  the  business  machines 
most  commonly  used  in  offices  in  the 
community.  It  should  be  noted  that 
only  a  general  type  of  operational 
proficiency  should  be  expected  of  the 
student  and  not  necessarily  the  com¬ 
plete  vocational  competency  of  the  ex¬ 
pert  specialist.  Naturally,  with  a  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  time  and  facilities,  any 
objective  greater  than  a  general  knowl¬ 
edge  would  be  an  irrational  one. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  it  may 
be  possible  to  strive  for  the  type  of 
skill  necessary  to  go  right  into  a  job 
and  have  enough  speed  and  knowledge 
to  succeed  as  a  machine  specialist  from 
the  start.  If  a  student  is  particularly 
bright  in  mathematics  or  if  he  is  un¬ 
usual  in  manual  dexterity,  he  may  ac¬ 
complish  enough  in  a  short  time  to 
qualify  as  a  vocationally  competent 
specialist. 

Also,  if  the  students  have  a  daily  one- 
hour  laboratory  session  (in  addition  to 
their  office-practice  period)  during 
which  time  they  may  practice  on  ma¬ 
chines,  they  can  more  nearly  approach 
specialization  standards. 

•  While  the  students  are  operating 
the  machines  in  their  office-practice 
room,  they  are  and  should  be  constantly 
conscious  of  the  intricate  mechanisms 
v/hich  they  are  operating.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  many  of  these 
people  will  attempt  to  service  their 
machine  when  it  is  jammed;  the  ma¬ 
jority  are  interested  in  knowing  what 
makes  their  machine  do  what  it  does. 

When  a  person  understands  the  gen¬ 
eral  mechanics  of  the  machine,  he  is  in 
a  better  position  to  get  the  most  out  of 
it,  and  he  may  also  be  able  to  suggest 
ways  and  methods  of  simplifying  its 
operation. 

•  Meeting  the  Needs  of  Industry.  Of 
course,  the  needs  and  standards  of  in¬ 
dustry  represent  goals  for  our  course. 
It  is  important  for  the  office-practice 
instructor  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  types  and  varieties  of  machines 
in  local  business  offices,  as  well  as  the 
speed  and  performance  requirements 
expected  of  prospective  office  em¬ 
ployees.  It  is  true  that  a  shortage  of 
teacher  time  limits  the  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  that  can  be  obtained,  but 
facts  are  invaluable  in  course  planning. 

A  great  deal  can  be  learned  from  a 
Community  Survey  questionnaire  sent 
through  the  mail.  Perhaps  a  suggested 
outline  given  to  the  students  in  the 
form  of  a  ten-week  project  would  bring 
desired  results.  At  tne  beginning  of  the 
course  each  member  of  the  class  chooses 
a  local  business  office,  mails  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  similar  to  the  following,  com¬ 
piles  the  information  obtained,  and  sub¬ 
mits  the  information  in  a  report. 

Dear  Mr.  Jones: 

In  the  office-practice  class  at  our  high 
school,  we  are  endeavoring  to  determine 
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the  type  of  office  equipment  used  by  our 
local  merchants  and  the  vocational  stand¬ 
ards  of  our  local  businesses.  Would  you 
kindly  help  us? 

If  you  would  fill  out  the  enclosed  ques¬ 
tionnaire  in  detail,  we  should  greatly 
appreciate  your  assistance  in  this  project. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Questionnaire 

1.  Number  of  workers  in  the  office  of  your 

firm :  . 

2.  If  you  have  a  minimum  typewriting 

speed  required  for  a  position,  what 
is  it?  . 

3.  If  you  have  a  minimum  shorthand  speed 
required  for  a  position,  what  is  it? 


4.  Number  and  makes  of  office  appliances 

used  in  your  office.  ( Include  calcu¬ 
lators,  switchboard,  duplicators,  type¬ 
writers,  etc.)  . 

5.  Would  you  please  list  any  specific  skill 

requirements?  . 

Name  of  Office  Manager . 


Name  of  firm 


Address  of  firm 


Another  fine  idea  is  to  arrange  for 
students  to  visit  local  plants  and  offices 
and  determine  by  actual  observation  the 
standards  and  practices  of  each  firm. 

With  the  answers  comprising  a  ran¬ 
dom  sampling,  we  are  then  somewhat 
abreast  of  the  needs  of  industry  in  our 
community;  and  we  are,  therefore,  in  a 
better  position  to  attempt  to  satisfy 
them. 

■  Specific  Goals  —  Specifically,  then, 
what  must  be  accomplished  in  this 
course  of  office  practice  in  order  to 
achieve  our  ultimate  objectives? 

•  Primarily,  we  must  acquaint  stu¬ 
dents  with  the  methods  of  operating  the 
calculating  machines  and  other  office 
machines  most  commonly  used  in  the 
community’s  offices.  A  fairly  inclusive 
list  would  contain  most  of  the  following; 

1.  Duplicating  machine  and  illuminated 
drawing  board 

2.  Rotary  type  calculators  (semi-auto¬ 
matic  )  representative  makes— man- 

uallv  and  electrically  operated 

3.  Boolckeeping  machines 

4.  Adding-listing  machines— ten  key  and 
full  keyboard;  manual  and  electric 

5.  Key-driven  calculators— manually  op¬ 
erated  is  sufficient 

6.  P.B.X.  service,  if  available 

7.  Tyi>ewriters— at  least  one  long-carriage 
machine  and  one  electric 

8.  Transcribing  machines,  representative 
makes 

9.  Paper  cutter 

10.  Mail  scale,  postage  meter 

11.  Staplers 

12.  File  cabinets 

13.  Stencil  file 

The  number  of  machines  of  each  typo 
depends  on  funds  available,  the  data 
received  from  your  survey,  and  the 
amount  of  time  available  for  the  course. 
Care  should  be  taken  by  the  teacher 
to  see  that  representative  brand  names 
are  purchased  rather  than  inexpensive 
off-brand  office  machines.  It  is  equally 


important  that  as  many  different  brands 
as  possible  be  purchased.  We  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  must  train 
the  students  on  the  kind  of  equipment 
they  will  encounter  on  the  job.  If  the 
variety  is  great  and  the  machines  are 
up  to  date,  the  training  will  be  better. 

•  Dictating  Equipment.  The  office- 
practice  workshop  should  include  some 
dictating  and  transcribing  machines. 

If  the  school  district  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  transcribing  machines,  there 
are  a  number  of  firms  that  will  supply 
them  at  a  reasonable  rental  fee.  The 
advantage  of  renting  is  that  each  year 
the  company  supplies  the  newest  model 
available.  Rental  of  equipment  means 
that  your  students  will  be  training  on 
modern  equipment;  rental  also  means 
that  there  will  be  no  financial  wort)* 
over  keeping  machines  in  repair. 

In  schools  that  do  not  offer  a  cour.se 
in  transcription,  it  would  be  especially 
wise  to  include  this  phase  of  office 
practice.  In  any  case,  when  there  are 
letters  to  be  dictated,  the  students 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  use  of 
transcription  skills. 

•  The  Telephone.  Because  there  are 
very  few  office  jobs  that  do  not  re¬ 
quire  the  use  of  a  telephone  or  P.B.X. 
board,  one  of  our  objectives  should  be 
CO  acquaint  the  students  with  the  co:- 
rect  use  of  these  communication  de¬ 
vices.  Some  students  find  work  on  the 
switchboard  so  enjoyable  that  they  be¬ 
come  completely  sold  on  working  for 
the  telephone  company.  Others  are 
shy  when  they  begin;  but  all  at  once 
they  become  confident,  and  finally  they 
praise  the  educational  value  of  practice 
in  telephone  operation. 

•  Duplicating.  In  every  school,  re¬ 
gardless  of  size,  there  is  always  a  fair 
amount  of  duplicating  to  be  done.  Our 
objective  here  is  to  show  the  student 
the  various  methods  of  duplicating 
printed  copy— their  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages. 

Certainly  the  stencil  duplicator,  the 
gelatin  hectograph,  and  the  fluid  hecto¬ 
graph  should  be  studied  in  detail  (re¬ 
gardless  of  which  are  available  for 
actual  laboratory  work),  the  theory 
being  that  any  of  these  machines  could 
readily  be  encountered  by  the  office 
worker  on  the  job.  With  the  growth 
in  number  and  size  of  business  enter¬ 
prises,  the  role  of  duplicating  is  in¬ 
creasingly  important.  Almost  every 
office,  regardless  of  size,  contains  some 
form  of  duphcating  equipment. 

•  Filing.  As  another  part  of  office 
procedure,  the  students  should*  learn 
the  established  rules  for  filing.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  office  filing  is  a  rather  routine 
one  at  best.  Although  some  students 
enjoy  it,  if  the  learner  (especially  the 
high-I.Q.  type)  does  not  see  its  im¬ 
portance,  his  study  time  will  be  wasted. 
Students  must  realize  that  a  vital  func¬ 


tion  in  any  business  organization  is  the 
svstematic  arrangement  of  records,  cor¬ 
respondence,  and  reports  in  special 
filing  facilities. 

•  Knowledge  of  Newest  Equipment. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  office-practice 
teacher  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
latest  advances  in  office  equipment. 
There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which 
this  can  be  accomplished  and  still  not 
consume  an  excessive  amount  of  the 
instructor’s  time. 

1.  A  good  semester  project  is  to 
assign  to  each  student  two  or  more 
manufacturers  or  local  distributors  of 
office  appliances.  The  assignment  would 
require  the  mailing  of  letters  of  inquiry 
concerning  the  latest  models  developed 
by  each  particular  company.  Each 
pupil  could  then  give  an  oral  report 
on  the  replies  he  has  received. 

2.  This  objective  also  presents  an 
opportunity  to  make  efficient  use  of 
guest  demonstrators.  Most  companies 
are  more  than  happy  to  send  one  of 
their  salesmen  to  demonstrate  their 
latest  models  to  your  class.  In  most 
cases  the  representative  will  not  pre¬ 
sent  his  product  in  a  sales  talk;  to  play 
safe,  you  might  tactfully  suggest  that 
he  show  the  machine  as  a  product  and 
not  just  the  product  of  his  company. 

3.  By  placing  your  name  on  the 
mailing  list  of  the  business-machine 
manufacturer,  you  will  be  continually 
advised  on  the  latest  developments  in 
the  field. 

4.  There  are  business-machine  shows 
presented  by  the  manufacturers  in 
many  large  cities.  By  taking  the  office- 
practice  class,  as  a  group,  to  these  dis¬ 
plays,  a  great  deal  of  practical  in¬ 
formation  may  be  obtained. 

If  such  exhibits  are  not  presented  in 
your  area,  perhaps  the  offices  of  a  large 
company  would  provide  a  comparable 
substitute. 

•  Self-confidence.  Most  of  us  know 
tlie  satisfaction  we  experienced  when 
we  first  sat  behind  the  wheel  and 
began  to  drive  an  automobile.  As  we 
continued  to  drive,  we  began  to  gain 
confidence,  until  at  last  we  felt  an  in¬ 
comparable  sense  of  accomplishment. 

So  it  is  with  our  students  who  work 
on  a  machine  that  they  have  never  seen 
before.  It  offers  a  challenge  to  them. 
This  challenge  is  at  times  so  great  that 
it  can  be  the  single  motivating  factor 
that  holds  student  interest  and  elimi¬ 
nates  discipline  problems  for  the  entire 
course.  There  are  a  number  of  students 
v/ho  may  benefit  from  any  form  of  in¬ 
struction  that  will  supply  a  feeling  of 
confidence.  For  this  reason,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  worth-while  objective. 

•  Businesslike  Attitude.  Certainly 
all  of  us  have  come  in  contact  with  the 
classroom  problem  child  who,  for  psy¬ 
chological  reasons,  must  show  off,  act 
(Continued  on  page  SO) 
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VoiCG  of  ExDCricnCC  electnc  typewriters  were  used  in  begin- 

■  ning  and  advanced  typewriting  and  in  transcription 

classes  in  the  author’s  school.  The  results  were  such  that  he  forthwith  became  a 
true  fan  and  spokesman  in  behalf  of  more  electric  typewriting.  Inquiries  of  teachers 
were  addressed  to  him  both  in  meetings  of  business  teachers  and  through  the  mail. 
He  catalogued  the  questions  and  his  answers.  Business  Education  World  very 
proudly  presents  what  it  believes  to  be  a  most  significant  contribution: 

What  Typewriting  Teachers  Want  to 
Know  about  Electric  Typewriters  (l) 


LEROY  A.  BRENDEL 

Head,  Department  of  Business  Education 
Beverly  High  School 
Beverly,  Massachusetts 

We  taught  typing  on  electric  type¬ 
writers  last  year.  On  numerous  occa¬ 
sions  I  was  asked  questions  about  our 
program  by  individual  teachers  and  by 
groups.  After  several  such  experiences, 
I  began  to  catalogue  the  questions  so 
that  I  might  better  prepare  what  I 
thought  would  be  suitable  and  accurate 
answers.  I  have  tried  to  avoid  the  use 
of  statistics,  since  their  use  is  not  only 
at  times  very  boring  but  does  not  al¬ 
ways  successfully  prove  the  point; 
when  I  made  comparisons  of  speed 
and  accuracy,  therefore,  such  com¬ 
parisons  were  based  on  over-all  type¬ 
written  work,  not  on  figures  based  only 
on  timed  tests. 

The  questions  most  generally  raised 
resolve  themselves  around  one  of  the 
following  areas:  (1)  methodology,  (2) 
results,  (3)  transferring— electric  from/ 
to  manual,  and  (4)  miscellaneous  ob¬ 
servations.  Let  us  consider  each  of  these 
areas  separately  and,  we  trust,  with  a 
minimum  of  repetition. 

■  1.  Methodology— Do  you  feel  that 
it  is  easier  for  the  pupil  to  learn  to  type 
on  the  electric  typewriter  than  on  the 
manual? 

Yes;  for— 

1.  He  does  not  have  to  worry  about 
touch  to  attain  uniformity  in  the  finish¬ 


ed  work.  The  imprint  is  the  same  for 
either  a  “feather”  touch  or  a  “striking 
blow.” 

2.  He  does  not  have  to  worry  about 
“landing”  on  the  home-row  keys  after 
returning  the  carriage.  There  is  no  need 
for  either  hand  to  leave  the  keyboard. 
The  carriage-return  key,  within  finger¬ 
tip  reach,  requires  only  the  slightest 
touch  to  operate. 

3.  He  does  not  have  to  worry  about 
pressure  to  activate  the  keys— whether 
the  fingers  “glide”  over  the  keys  or 
“pound”  on  the  keys,  the  machine  re¬ 
sponds. 

4.  He  does  not  have  to  worry  about 
how  much  force  to  use  in  returning 
the  carriage  so  that  the  left  margin 
will  be  even. 

5.  He  does  not  have  to  worry  about 
•holding  down  service  keys  to  attain  de¬ 
sired  results.  Making  a  capital  letter, 
for  example,  is  just  as  easy  as  making 
a  small  letter. 

6.  He  does  not  have  to  worry  about 
“clogging”  or  jamming  keys  in  the  type 
guide. 

7.  He  does  not  have  to  “endure” 
special  drills  to  help  him  to  use  the 
operative  parts  with  facility— he  needs 
only  initial  instruction. 

8.  The  taste  of  success  on  first  at¬ 
tempts  is  psychologically  good.  The 
pupil  learns  from  the  first  that  he  is 
“master  of,”  not  a  “slave  to,”  the  type¬ 
writer. 


•  Is  there  any  difference  in  teaching 
methodology  for  pupils  on  the  electric 
typewriters? 

There  are  only  a  few  changes  of 
any  importance;  and  those  changes,  for 
the  most  part,  require  less  teaching. 
Nearly  all  teaching  procedures,  teach¬ 
ing  materials,  motivating  devices,  and 
“pet”  techniques  are  identical  in  teach¬ 
ing  either  machine.  However,  on  the 
electric  typewriter— 

1.  There  is  no  need  for  developing 
“touch.”  It  is  automatically  controlled. 

2.  There  is  no  need  for  developing  a 
quick,  staccato,  “get-away”  stroke.  By 
the  very  nature  of  the  electric  type¬ 
writer,  the  operator  is  incited  to  use 
such  a  stroke. 

3.  There  is  no  problem  in  teaching 
carriage  return.  It  is  touch  controlled 
by  a  key  within  finger-tip  reach. 

4.  Special  drills  to  develop  proper 
techniques  in  using  the  service  mechan¬ 
isms  (tabulator  key,  backspace  key, 
margin-release  key,  shift  key,  etc.)  are 
unnecessary.  These  keys  are  touch- 
operated  within  finger-tip  reach. 

5.  There  is  no  need  to  change  text¬ 
books. 

•  Do  pupils  have  a  tendency  to  look 
up  when  operating  the  service  mechan¬ 
isms  on  the  electric  Ujpewriter,  as  they 
have  when  using  the  manual  type¬ 
writer? 

No.  The  tendency  to  look  up  is  less¬ 
ened,  because  there  is  a  unique 
“oneness”  of  techniques.  The  touch 
required  to  activate  these  service  mech¬ 
anisms  is  almost  the  same  as  the  touch 
required  to  activate  a  letter  key.  On 
the  manual  typewriter,  the  pupil  must 
hold  certain  service  mechanisms  to  se¬ 
cure  maximum  results,  thus  causing 
loss  of  the  “oneness”  of  techniques 
experienced  on  the  electric. 

•  Do  pupils  experience  the  problem 
of  ‘‘keeping  eyes  on  the  copy”  to  the 
same  extent  as  on  the  manual  type¬ 
writers? 

It  would  seem  that  this  should  be  a 
lesser  problem  with  the  electric  type¬ 
writer  than  with  the  manual,  since  the 
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pupil  does  not  have  to  raise  his  left 
hand  from  the  keyboard  to  return  the 
carriage  and  then  to  land  on  the  proper 
home-row  keys.  However,  there  is  the 
same  natural  curiosity  on  the  part  of 
pupils  to  see  the  results  of  their  work. 

Much  of  the  success  of  this  matter 
of  keeping  eyes  on  the  copy  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  mind-set  the  teacher 
creates  in  the  pupil.  If  the  teacher  is 
“accuracy  conscious,”  the  eyes-on-copy 
problem  becomes  acute.  If  the  teacher 
works  first  for  good  techniques  and 
control,  keeping  eyes  on  the  copy  be¬ 
comes  a  less  significant  problem.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  having  the  copy  on  the  left 
side  of  the  electric  typewriter  helps 
to  discourage  the  “finger  watcher” 
when  returning  the  carriage. 

•  Can  music  be  used  with  the  elec¬ 
tric  typewriter  as  with  the  manual? 

Music,  whether  with  the  manual  or 
electric  typewriter,  must  be  used  spar¬ 
ingly  and  only  in  the  beginning  stages. 
However,  since  touch  is  not  a  teach¬ 
ing  problem  with  electric  operators, 
there  is  even  less  need  for  music  in  the 
initial  stages  of  training.  In  fact,  it  can 
be  very  easily  eliminated. 

•  Does  teaching  on  the  electric 
typewriters  permit  the  teacher  of  a  be¬ 
ginning  class  to  complete  the  keyboard 
in  less  time  than  on  the  manual? 

Yes.  If  it  is  easier  for  a  pupil  to  learn 
on  the  electric  typewriter,  then  it  is 
obvious  that  the  teacher  can  progress 
much  faster  in  the  initial  stages  of  train¬ 
ing.  In  addition,  there  are  other  rea¬ 
sons: 

1.  Fewer  rest  periods  are  required 
on  the  electric  typewriter,  since  ease  of 
operation  reduces  fatigue. 

2.  The  body  is  allowed  a  split-second 
relaxation  period  with  every  return  of 
the  carriage. 

3.  The  left  hand  no  longer  has  to 
carry  the  greater  burden  of  operating 
the  typewriter.  The  working  load  of 
both  hands  is  more  evenly  equalized. 

4.  The  elimination  of  special  tech¬ 
nique  drills  (stroking,  carriage  return, 
etc.)  permits  introduction  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  keyboard  sooner. 

•  Are  there  any  differences  in  key 
location  of  the  keyboards  of  the  electric 
and  manual  typewriters? 

One  electric  typewriter  has  a  stand¬ 
ard  keyboard,  but  others  have  relo¬ 
cated  some  of  the  more  frequently  used 
special  characters  for,  the  manufac¬ 
turers  say,  greater  efiiciency,  ease  of 
reaching,  and  uniformity  of  print.  One 
electric  typewriter  has  placed  the  quo¬ 
tation  marks  and  the  apostrophe  beside 
the  semicolon  key.  On  some  makes,  a 
repeat  cam  for  any  operation  that  needs 
to  be  made  repetitive  can  be  attached. 
For  example,  by  merely  depressing  an 
underscore  repeat  key,  a  full  line  may 
be  underscored.  Two  makes  of  elec¬ 
trics  have  carriage-return  keys  at  both 
ends  of  the  keyboard. 


•  Does  the  electric  typewriter  less¬ 
en  the  problem  of  teaching  numerals 
and  special  characters? 

To  some  extent,  yes.  Automatic 
touch  control  of  the  numerical  row, 
thus  requiring  less  energy  to  control 
the  keys,  and  relocation  of  the  more 
frequently  special  characters  on  some 
machines  have  made  such  a  problem 
less  difficult;  however,  teaching  nu¬ 
merals  and  special  characters  depends 
not  so  much  upon  any  machine  as  upon 
the  teacher’s  methods  and  his  ability 
to  develop  the  right  mind-set  in  the 
pupil. 

•  Does  the  presence  of  having  both 
manual  and  electric  typewriters  in  the 
same  jmom  present  a  problem? 

Th^ideal  arrangement,  of  course,  is 
to  have  a  room  of  electric  typewriters 
only.  However,  since  this  is  possible 
in  rare  cases  only,  having  both  types  of 
machines  in  the  same  room  presents 
no  more  problem  than  having  two  dif¬ 
ferent  makes  of  manual  typewriters  in 
the  same  room.  On  the  contrary,  hav¬ 
ing  both  manual  and  electric  type¬ 
writers  in  the  same  room  can  be  used 
to  advantage  both  as  a  motivating  de¬ 
vice  and  as  a  remedial  device. 

•  Which  is  better  to  use  as  a  dem¬ 
onstration  typewriter  in  a  classroom 
having  both  the  electric  and  manual 
typewriters? 

Since  more  problems  exist  in  the 
teaching  of  the  manual  typewriter,  it 
seems  more  advisable  to  have  the 
manual  typewriter  on  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  stand.  Almost  all  demonstrations 
that  need  to  be  made  on  the  electric 
typewriter  can  also  be  demonstrated 
on  the  manual.  Moreover,  it  is  hardly 
just  to  deprive  the  students  of  the  use 
of  the  superior  learning  tool. 

•  If  there  is  less  need  for  carriage- 
return  drills,  “touch”  drills,  etc.,  for 
the  electric  operators,  how  can  you 
handle  the  situation  where  you  have 
both  manuals  and  electrics  in  the  same 
typewriting  class— wont  the  class  be¬ 
come  “uncontrolled”? 

Not  any  more  so  than  a  class  where 
there  are  manual  operators  only.  Such 
a  situation  is  but  another  challenge  to 
the  real  ability  of  the  teacher  to  meet 
the  individual  needs  of  her  pupils.  The 
greater  part  of  the  drill  period  in  any 
typewriting  class  (after  the  first  few 
weeks)  cannot  be  confined  or  limited 
to  drills  participated  in  by  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class. 

Individuals  have  individual  prob¬ 
lems,  and  the  teacher  must  strive  to 
help  the  individual  with  his  problems 
—on  both  die  electric  and  the  manual. 
There  is  no  reason  why  electric  oper¬ 
ators  cannot  be  working  on  one  type 
of  drill  while  manual  operators  are 
working  on  another  type  of  drill. 

■  2.  Results  Attained  —  in  general, 
how  does  the  accuracy  on  the  electric 


typewriter  compare  with  that  attained 
on  the  manual  typewriter? 

Much  of  the  accuracy  attained  by 
pupils  depends  on  the  philosophy  of 
the  teacher— whether  he  uses  the  “ac¬ 
curacy  approach,”  the  “speed  ap¬ 
proach,”  or  the  “eclectic  approach.”  In 
classes  where  the  teacher  tends  toward 
the  “accuracy  approach,”  the  results 
obtained  on  both  types  of  machines  are 
about  the  same,  a  slight  margin  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  electric  typists.  However, 
in  classes  where  the  teacher  tends  to¬ 
wards  the  “eclectic  approach”  (speed 
with  an  error  ceiling),  the  general  trend 
is  greater  accuracy  on  the  electrics. 
Relaxation  attained  when  the  pupil  is 
not  under  an  “accuracy”  tension  re-  ' 
suits  in  greater  accuracy  with  speed. 

•  In  general,  how  do  speeds  on  the 
electric  typewriters  compare  with  those 
on  the  manual  typewriters? 

Success  in  both  speed  and  accuracy 
is  dependent  much  on  the  operator; 
but,  in  general,  the  highest  rates  at¬ 
tained  were  those  on  the  electric  type¬ 
writers.  Allowing  for  individual  differ¬ 
ences,  pupils  on  electric  typewriters 
attained  higher  speeds  much  faster  and 
with  greater  ease.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  a  pupil  who  could  not  at¬ 
tain  more  than  25  w  a  m  on  a  manual 
typewriter,  regardless  of  time  and  prac¬ 
tice,  might  be  able  to  “up”  that  rate 
by  10  to  15  w  a  m  on  the  electric  type¬ 
writer. 

•  How  do  final  marks  attained  on 
the  electric  typewriters  compare  with 
those  attained  on  the  manual  type¬ 
writers? 

During  the  past  several  years,  marks 
given  our  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  were  generally  lower  than 
those  given  at  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter.  Perhaps  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  vacations  break  in  at  a  time 
most  disadvantageous  to  the  training 
program;  or  perhaps  the  teachers 
“bend  over  backwards”  at  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter.  However,  this  year, 
this  fact  was  not  so  with  the  electric 
typists.  While  it  held  true  for  the 
manual  typists,  not  one  electric  typist 
received  a  lower  grade;  in  fact,  most 
were  higher.  This  might  indicate  that 
beginning  electric  typists  can  develop 
and  maintain  the  skills  earlier. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  final 
marks  showed  more  A’s  and  B’s  for  the 
electrically  trained,  with  almost  all  low 
marks  going  to  the  manually  trained. 

•  What  effect  does  the  change-over 
from  the  manual  to  the  electric  have 
on  the  speed  of  both  the  manual  and 
electric  operators? 

In  general,  within  two  to  five  periods, 
pupils  transferred  to  the  manuals  at¬ 
tained  speeds  and  accuracy  equal  to 
that  they  had  attained  on  the  electrics. 
Those  who  transferred  from  the  manual 

(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Or  Dr  Bizcd  charged  with  production  of  a  school-assembly  pro¬ 

gram  and  want  to  make  a  strong  appeal  for  your  Department’s 
.  offering,  you’ll  find  the  "Dr.  D.  E.”  program  easy  to  arrange,  fun  to  present, 
and  pleasant  to  watch.  It’s  not  a  D.  E.  exclusive,  of  course— it  could  be  Dr.  O.  E. 
(office  education)  or  Dr.  Bized  (business  education)  or  another  variant.  Just 
"change  the  commercials"! 


Publicize  Your  Offerings  with  a 
^^Dr.  D.  E/^  Assembly  Prog  ram 


GALEN  V.  JONES 
Distributive  Education  Co-ordinator 
William  Penn  High  School 
York,  Pennsylvania 


If  you  face  the  problem  of  recruiting 
students  for  your  department  and  also 
have  the  problem  of  presenting  a  supe¬ 
rior  assembly  program,  you  will  be 
interested  in  the  details  of  our  very 
successful  “Dr.  D.  E.”  show.  Patterned 
after  the  famous  “Dr.  I.  Q.”  radio  show, 
it  was  used  as  a  publicity  program  in  a 
school  assembly  to  build  up  interest  in 
our  D.  E.  program,  for  the  “commer¬ 
cials”  concerned  our  program. 

In  previous  years  we  had  conducted 
fashion  shows  as  our  “promotion  piece,” 
but  we  found  our  “Dr.  D.  E.”  program 
more  eflFective,  more  satisfactory,  and 
much  easier  to  arrange. 

■  How  We  Started— Realizing  that  we 
would  need  prizes,  we  first  contacted 
our  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
solicited  its  assistance.  Approval  of  our 
plans  was  forthcoming;  and  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  through  its  regular  newsletter  to 
members,  informed  the  local  merchants 
of  our  plans  and  needs.  Details  were 
given  as  to  land,  date,  and  the  contact 
personnel  for  prize  contributions. 

We  quickly  obtained  forty  prizes, 
which  we  correctly  estimated  would  be 
our  need  for  the  two  30-minute  per¬ 
formances  we  would  have  to  give.  In 
schools  in  which  the  auditorium  would 
accommodate  everyone  at  one  time, 
twenty  prizes  would  be  quite  enough. 

Next,  we  wrote  to  the  real  Dr.  I.  Q., 
who  was  kind  enough  to  send  us  an 
actual  script  of  one  of  his  shows;  we 
believe  he  would  co-operate  similarly 
with  any  high  school  group.  The  script 
was  most  helpful. 

■  How  We  Set  Up  the  Stage— Staging 
of  the  show  proved  to  be  equally  easy. 
Our  show  used  only  the  following 
items: 

1.  Two  microphones  on  stage,  one 
for  the  announcer  and  one  for  Dr.  D.  E. 

2.  One  small  typing  table,  for  Dr. 
D.  E.  and  assistant. 

3.  Two  large  library  tables,  in  center 


of  stage,  on  which  all  prizes  were  dis¬ 
played. 

4.  One  large  (5  feet  by  2  feet)  “fea¬ 
ture  card”  announcing  the  “Dr.  D.  E. 
Show.” 

5.  Two  extra-large  (8  feet  by  10 
feet)  posters  listing  contributing  mer¬ 
chants  and  successful  D.  E.  graduates. 

6.  Potted  palms,  bouquets,  etc. 

•  When  we  subsequently  presented 
our  show  on  another  occasion,  we 
added  the  following: 

1.  Show-window  display,  appropri¬ 
ate  to  season. 

2.  Store  atmosphere  background,  by 
counters,  cash  register,  etc. 

3.  New  posters  covering  course  high 
lights. 

4.  Relocation  of  the  “commercials” 
ill  the  script. 

•  Microphones.  Only  one  detail  in 
staging  the  program  is  truly  intricate, 
and  that  is  obtaining  and  placing  the 
house  microphones.  Most  schools  have 
one  or  two  microphones  readily  used 
on  the  auditorium  stage,  but  some 
schools  may  not  have  portable  mikes  for 
use  by  the  assistants  who  must  reach 
the  participants  in  the  auditorium. 

In  the  case  of  our  show,  the  matter 
was  completely  and  expertly  handled 
by  the  City  Electrical  Bureau. 

Schools  in  smaller  cities  may  experi¬ 
ence  some  difficulty  here,  although  most 
communities  have  some  firm  that  spe¬ 
cializes  in  renting  public-address  sys¬ 
tems.  Conceivably,  of  course,  with  a 
smaller  student  group,  students  could 
reply  to  all  questions  through  a  single, 
centrally  located  microphone  or  even 
call  out  answers  with  no  microphone. 
Our  presentation  used  a  total  of  eight 
hand  microphones,  so  located  as  to 
minimize  audience  commotion. 

•  Music.  If  your  school  ordinarily 
begins  and  closes  its  assemblies  witn 
music,  particularly  music  by  the  school 
orchestra,  advanced  arrangements 


would  need  to  be  made,  of  course,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  any  other  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram. 

•  Questions.  Each  school  will  want 
to  make  up  its  own  questions  and  to 
plan  the  award  of  prizes  with  some  re¬ 
gard  to  the  ease  of  the  questions.  We 
found  it  very  helpful  to  use  the  standard 
types  of  questions  that  are  featured  on 
the  real  “Dr.  I.  Q.”  show— “thought 
twisters,”  “biographical  sketch  of  a  fa¬ 
mous  personality,”  and  so  on. 

■  The  Script  We  Used— The  script  we 
used,  except  for  the  questions  and 
answers  themselves,  but  including  our 
“commercials”  about  our  D.  E.  program 
at  the  school,  is  as  follows: 

Announcer  (watching  a  wrist  watch  as 
though  marking  the  exact  second  of  time 
at  which  the  program  would  start):  We 
take  you  now  to  the  stage  of  the  William 
Penn  Senior  High  School  auditorium,  in 
York,  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Distributive 
Education  Broadcasting  Company  presents 
Dr.  D.  E.,  the  Mental  Banker. 

Anthony:  The  Distributive  Education 
Society  brings  you  another  half  hour  of 
fun  with  your  genial  master  of  wit  and  in¬ 
formation,  Dr.  D.  E.,  the  Mental  Banker. 
Our  tables  are  loaded  with  prizes— your 
Dr.  D.  E.  is  loaded  with  questions.  You 
supply  the  answers,  and  the  prizes  will  be 
yours.  And  here  he  is  now— that  wise  man 
with  the  friendly  smile  and  prizes  for  your 
correct  answers— Dn.  D.  E. 

Dr.  D.  E.:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Anthony, 
and  good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
A  large  section  of  om  auditorium  is  filled 
with  guests  this  morning.  We  know  many 
have  come  from  as  far  as  Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg,  and  Lancaster.  Will  all  the 
guests  please  rise?  (Applause) 

Thank  you,  we  sincerely  appreciate  your 
presence.  My  assistants  are  stationed 
throughout  the  audience  with  conveniently 
located  microphones  that  will  enable  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  school  audience  to  remain  near 
their  seats  while  answering  the  questions  I 
ask  from  the  stage.  May  I  present  my  as¬ 
sistants: 

On  your  right-front,  downstairs. 


Frances  V 

Left-front,  downstairs . Nancy  E 

Right-rear,  downstairs  ....  Dorsey  B 

Left-rear,  downstairs . Vernon  F 

Right  balcony . Jean  D 

Right-rear,  balcony . Maurice  S 

Left-rear,  balcony . William  M 

Left  balcony . Horace  T 


Just  one  or  two  further  points  before 
we  start  giving  prizes: 

1.  Special  appreciation  to  Clifford 
Drescher  and  Nevin  Wise,  for  the  large 
posters,  and  to  Bill  Rowe  and  his  Sunlight 
Serenaders. 

2.  We  must  have  quiet  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  or  hold  up  the  program  until  it  is 
quiet.  Don’t  keep  others  from  winning 
prizes  by  making  noise  or  attempting  to 
prompt  the  contestants. 

3.  This  will  be  our  procedure: 

(a.)  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  each 
question  must  be  answered  within  seven 
seconds. 

(b.)  The  contestants  will  be  selected  by 
my  assistants,  and  will  report  to  the  micro¬ 
phone  near  them  to  answer  the  questions. 
Then  they  will  move  to  the  front  of  the 
stage  to  receive  their  prizes  or  consolation 
prizes. 

(c.)  Balcony  contestants  will  use  the 
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balcony  microphone  and  then  move  quietly 
through  the  front  side  doors  down  to  the 
front  of  the  stage  for  their  prizes. 

(d.)  All  prizes  are  exchangeable  for 
equivalent  merchandise  in  the  stores  from 
which  they  have  been  donated. 

Ten  minutes  of  questions  and  prize  do¬ 
nations. 

Now  to  Mr.  Anthony  and  a  word  from 
our  Sponsor. 

Anthony:  Our  primary  objective  this 
morning  is  to  help  each  of  you  consider 
selecting  a  retailing  career  for  yourself. 
Naturally,  not  everyone  in  William  Penn 
will  want  to  become  a  retail  salesperson. 
But— more  than  40  per  cent  of  you,  on 
graduation,  will  go  into  retail-selling  em¬ 
ployment!  Why  then,  do  only  approxi¬ 
mately  1  per  cent  of  William  Penn  students 
enter  into  and  receive  the  advantages  of 
the  Distributive  Education  Course?  Four 
out  of  five  of  you  will  not  go  to  college. 
V\'e  think  you  will  want  to  consider  seri¬ 
ously  the  course  of  study  in  which  you 
enroll.  We  shall  try  to  give  you  the  high 
lights  of  our  Distributive  Education 
Course  as  this  program  proceeds.  Now- 
back  to  Dr.  D.  E. 

Dr.  D.  E.:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Anthony. 
Here’s  our  next  question— Maurice  Sweit- 
zer,  in  the  right-rear  balcony.  .  .  . 

Ten  minutes  of  questions  and  donations 
of  prizes. 


tioii,  it  student  committees  were  used, 
as  they  should  be. 

4.  As  director  of  the  performance 
and  also  as  “Dr.  D.  E.,”  the  co-ordi- 
nator  could  be  right  on  stage  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  final  presentation  of  the  show, 
to  keep  things  running  smoothly. 


5.  As  anticipated  and  later  prove-.l 
correct,  only  about  half  as  many  details 
were  necessary  to  produce  the  “Dr.  D. 
E.”  show  as  the  fashion  show. 

6.  A  change  was  felt  desirable  in 
c.der  better  to  attract  attention  to  the 
offerings  of  Distributive  Education. 


Monroe  High  School  representatives  put  on  skit  during  afternoon  fun-time  program. 

Michisan  Retailing  and  Office  Club 
Holds  Fourth  Annual  Convention 


Now  a  final  word  from  Mr.  Anthony. 
Anthony:  Here  are  some  of  those 
specific  high  lights  that  we  promised  a  few 
moments  ago: 

How  often  have  you  wondered,  “Is 
there  a  job  waiting  for  me  after  gradua¬ 
tion?”  If  you  are  interested  and  able  to 
meet  basic  requirements,  we  assure  you 
that  there  is  such  a  retailing  job  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Don’t  wait  until  after  graduation 
to  think  about  gainful  employment.  Our 
vocational  course  will  help  you  prepare 
yourself  now  to  fit  specifically  into  a  field 
with  more  than  seven  hundred  different 
job  areas. 

Included  in  the  Distributive  Education 
instruction  are  field  trips,  films,  demon¬ 
strations,  and  projects.  We  have  a  splen¬ 
didly  equipped  sales  laboratory  for  a  class¬ 
room— and  the  best  of  York’s  retail  stores 
for  our  workshop.  You  can  study  selling 
in  the  morning  and  apply  your  learning  in 
the  afternoon  by  working  in  a  store. 

Remember,  the  selling  field  is  open  for 
you!  So,  come  to  Room  223  as  soon  as 
possible  and  make  application  for  starting 
your  life’s  work  while  still  in  school. 

This  is  Allen  C.  Anthony  speaking.  This 
is  D  E  B  C,  the  Distributive  Education 
Broadcasting  Company. 

■  Assets  of  the  Program— In  our  own 
particular  situation,  there  were  several 
reason.s  for  presenting  this  program, 
some  of  which  may  pertain  to  your  own 
school: 

1.  For  a  number  of  years,  a  fashion 
show  had  been  presented— to  the  con¬ 
tinuing  dismay  of  merchants  and  co¬ 
ordinators  alike,  because  of  damaged  or 
soiled  merchandise. 

2.  The  fa.shion  show,  while  colorful, 
allowed  little  time  for  “commercials” 
for  the  Distributive  Education  program 
itself. 

3.  A  successful  fashion  show  re¬ 
quired  at  least  four  months  of  prepara- 


The  University  of  Michigan  played 
host  to  over  700  high  school  and  junior 
college  co-operative  business  education 
trainees  who  attended  the  day-long 
fourth  annual  convention  of  their  state 
club— The  Retailing  and  Office  Club  of 
Michigan— on  April  24.  Club  member¬ 
ship  is  composed  of  affiliated  chapters 
of  retailing  and/or  office  trainees  in 
various  Michigan  cities  operating  co¬ 
operative  business  education  programs. 
■  Convention  Program— The  trainees 
arrived  in  chartered  buses  from  twenty- 
two  cities  in  time  for  9:30  registration 
and  a  small  snack  consisting  of  dough¬ 
nuts,  coffee,  and  milk.  Members  of  each 
chapter  were  identified  by  name  tags 
carrying  local  significance  in  their  de¬ 
sign. 

•  Meeting  Called  to  Order.  The 
morning  session,  presided  over  by 
Chairman  Jack  Dalton,  Jackson  High 
School,  began  at  10:30.  University  offi¬ 
cials  greeted  the  group  and  state  fclub 
officers  and  local  chapter  presidents 
were  introduced  to  the  audience.  An¬ 
nouncements  were  made,  and  this  was 
followed  by  the  Honorary  Memljership 
Awards. 

•  Gold  pins  and  honorary  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Retailing  and  Office  Club 


were  awarded  to  Marjorie  French, 
Detroit  Public  School  supervisor  of  re¬ 
tailing;  Louis  F.  Jodry,  secretary,  Mon¬ 
roe  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Jack  Mil¬ 
ligan,  chief.  Business  Education  Divi¬ 
sion,  Office  of  Vocational  Education, 
Lansing;  and  Ward  W.  Shults,  Alma 
High  School  principal. 

Thomas  M.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  instructor 
in  English,  College  of  Engineering, 
University  of  Michigan,  followed  the 
awards  ritual  with  a  talk  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  good  speech  habits  and 
work  usage  in  one’s  business  career. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  for 
luncheon  in  the  Michigan  League 
cafeteria. 

•  Fun  Time.  The  afternoon  session 
was  devoted  entirely  to  fun.  'The 
trainees  put  on  skits  and  talent  acts; 
cash  prizes,  donated  by  the  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids  Chapter  of  NOMA,  were  aw'arded 
to  the  Midland,  Monroe,  and  Detroit 
chapters. 

Square  dancing  in  the  Waterman 
Gym  closed  the  program  in  late  after¬ 
noon,  with  everyone  agreeing  that  the 
day  away  from  .school  and  employment 
provided  an  outstanding  educational 
experience.— Reported  by  Frederick  E. 
Moncrieff,  University  of  Michigan. 
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The  Whole  Job 


It  isn’t  enough,  says  this  author,  to  train  stenographers  to 
transcribe  straight-forward  shorthand  dictation.  The  tran¬ 
scription  teacher  must  accept  also  the  responsibility  for  giving  students  experience 
and  instruction  in  correcting  notes,  in  arranging  tables  and  enumerated  para¬ 
graphs  and  other  irregular  elements  that  are  commonplace  in  actual  office  dicta¬ 
tion,  and  so  on.  But  what  is  "and  so  on"?  To  help  the  transcription  teacher 
check  the  breadth  of  her  instruction,  here’s— 


A  Check-List  for  Transcription  Teachers 


DOROTHY  HEIT  CLIFFORD 
Formerly,  Delehanty  Secretarial  School 
Jamaica,  Long  Island 

■  Introduction— In  their  zeal  to  build 
dictation  and  transcription  speed,  tran¬ 
scription  teachers  are^  apt  to  overlook 
a  number  of  essentials  that  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  stenographic  ability.  These 
“fine  points”  frequently  determine  the 
employability  and  promotabiUty  of  the 
beginning  stenographer;  yet,  although 
they  are  covered  in  such  courses  as 
Typewriting,  Secretarial  Practice,  and 
Business  English,  they  are  rarely  em¬ 
phasized  “in  context,”  where  they  really 
belong— as  a  living,  vital  part  of  the 
transcription  class. 

•  Because  I  had  a  good  many  years 
of  oflRce  experience  before  I  began  to 
handle  a  transcription  group,  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  the  shortcomings  of 
beginning  stenographers.  The  truth  is 
that,  in  spite  of  intensive  training  in  a 
variety  of  business  courses,  when  the 
average  beginner  in  an  oflBce  is  called 
upon  to  include  a  simple  tabulation 
in  the  body  of  a  transcription,  she  is 
stymied.  She  completely  forgets  that  in 
the  typing  class  she  once  studied  a 
subjert  called  “Tabulation.”  She  fails 
to  associate  the  principles  she  prac¬ 
ticed  in  “Tabulation”  with  the  tran¬ 
scription  work  she  is  now  doing,  and 
she  turns  out  a  highly  unprofessional 
piece  of  work. 

•  Another  example:  When  she  is 
asked  to  make  copies  for  people  outside 
the  oflBce,  she  does  only  half  the  job. 
Dutifully  she  makes  the  carbon  copies— 
but  she  omits  the  extra  envelopes,  fails 
to  check  oflF  the  duplicates  properly, 
and  makes  a  grand  slam  by  sending  two 
copies  to  one  person  and  none  to  the 
other. 

•  What  is  the  matter  with  her?  She 
is  of  average  intelligence  and  ability. 
She  has  been  highly  trained.  Never¬ 
theless,  she  is  a  painfully  amateurish 
oflBce  worker  whose  self-confidence  is 
gradually  being  undermined  by  the  mis¬ 
takes  she  makes.  Repeatedly,  she  fails 
to  apply  the  procedures  and  practices 
studi^  in  Typing,  Secretarial  Train¬ 
ing,  and  Business  English  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  have  never  been  properly 
fused  into  the  transcription  program. 


It  remains,  then,  for  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  teacher  to  plan  lessons  incorporat¬ 
ing  those  oflBce  essentials  that  go  hand 
in  hand  with  stenographic  ability. 
Letters— many  letters,  not  just  a  samp¬ 
ling-should  be  selected  for  dictation 
that  provide  positive  practice  in  solving 
the  problems  that  frequently  crop  up  in 
business.  Class  instruction  should,  of 
course,  be  followed  by  practice  periods; 
and  follow-up  lessons  should  be  a  natu¬ 
ral  part  of  the  scheme  to  turn  out  con¬ 
fident,  polished  stenographers. 

•  The  following  outline  is  suggested 
as  a  check-list  to  guide  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  teacher  in  the  selection  of  material 
and  in  the  planning  of  advanced  les¬ 
sons. 

■  Form  of  Letter  and  Envelopes— 

1.  Placement  of  “attention  of”  and 
“subject”  lines.  At  least  half  a  week’s 
work  should  include  one  or  the  other, 
for  many  oflBces  use  these  lines  con¬ 
sistently.  Remember  that  “subject”  can 
also  be  dictated  as  re  or  in  re.  Do  not 
neglect  placement  of  attention  of  on  en¬ 
velopes. 

2.  Placement  of  titles  in  inside  ad¬ 
dress  and  envelope.  Students  should 
learn  to  decide  where  titles  belong,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  length  of  the  name  and 
address  lines. 

3.  Handling  tabulations  within  a  let¬ 
ter.  Classic  examples  are  letters  item¬ 
izing  sales  figures,  shipments  of  orders, 
or  advertising  space  schedules. 


4.  Handling  enumerated  material 
within  a  letter.  Suppose  the  dictator 
mentions  Points  1,  2,  3,  etc.  Would 
your  students  know  how  to  set  up  these 
“paragraphs  within  a  paragraph”? 

5.  Handling  two-page  letters.  Many 
future  stenographers  need  to  be  re¬ 
minded  that  a  light  pencil  line  will  in¬ 
dicate  the  stopping  point  on  Page  1. 
Review  heading  for  Page  2. 

■  Making  Corrections  in  Shorthand 
Notes— Unlike  the  transcription  teacher, 
the  employer  does  not  dictate  his  let¬ 
ters  from  a  book.  He  frequently  revises 
his  statements,  often  inserting  and  de¬ 
leting  whole  sentences  and  paragraphs. 
The  following  are  recommended  as 
easy-to-handle  devices  for  correcting  of¬ 
fice-style  dictation  in  shorthand  notes: 

1.  Crossing  out  Circle  or  “x”  single 
W'ords;  draw  horizontal  line  through 
groups  of  words,  diagonal  or  vertical 
lines  through  paragraphs. 

2.  Inserting.  Use  proofreader’s  caret 
sign  for  single  words  and  phrases;  caret 
plus  footnote  device  for  whole  sen¬ 
tences.  Number  paragraphs  that  have 
been  rearranged. 

■  Making  Corrections  on  Transcrip¬ 
tions— Simulating  oflBce  technique,  the 
teacher  should  make  a  practice  of  re¬ 
turning  letters,  indicating  that  she  will 
sign  them  for  mailing  when  newly  dic¬ 
tated  corrections  are  made.  This  will 
provide  lively  motivation  for  lessons 
on— 

1.  “Spreading”  and  “crowding”  let¬ 
ters,  to  fit  the  word  space  available. 

2.  Erasing  tips.  These  should  include 
(a)  technique  of  handling  eraser,  (h) 
technique  of  handling  typewriter,  (c) 
how  to  avoid  smudging,  and  (d) 
handling  multiple  carbon  copies. 

■  Multiple  Carbon  Copies  (outgoing 
and  inter-oflBce)— Complete  handling  in 
typical  oflBce  style  should  include: 

1.  Checking  off  names  or  initials  of 
people  to  receive  copies.  (Explain  blind 
carbons.) 

2.  T yping  envelopes  when  necessary. 

3.  Marking  copies  for  filing. 

■  Presentation  of  Work  to  Dictator— 

1.  Discussion  of  various  ways  in 
which  work  may  be  presented  to  the 
dictator. 

2.  Practice  submitting  correspond¬ 
ence  to  the  teacher  in  the  same  fashion. 

■  Addendum— There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  transcription  teacher  can  add  to  this 
“must  cover”  list  many  lessons  of  her 
own,  including  those  familiar  ones  on 
punctuation,  numbers,  abbreviations, 
and  spelling. 

The  important  thing  to  remember  is 
that  these  essentials  must  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  transcription  training  in  a 
positive,  planned  way  if  we  are  to  nar¬ 
row  the  gap  between  school  and  oflBce 
and  produce  stenographers  who  are 
properly  geared  for  their  business  ca¬ 
reers. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


New  Business  in  Business  Education 


Teaching 

Devices 


HELEN  HINKSON  GREEN 
Michigan  State  College 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 


■  If  You  Had  a  Collator  would  you  wear  it  around  your 
neck,  attach  it  to  the  furnace,  or  use  it  for  cold  storage?  Or 
would  you  just  say,  “I  dunno— it  sounds  more  like  the  thing 
my  grandmother  used  to  rub  plum  butter  through.”  That’s 
not  right,  either. 

•  Just  recently  I  learned  about  collators  when  I  saw  our 
mimeograph  operator  using  one  for  quick,  easy,  and  efficient 
assembling  of  a  multiple-page  project.  A  collator  is  a  light¬ 
weight  collapsible  and  expansible  metal  framework  that 
forms  a  series  of  compartments  for  holding  papers.  It  looks 
like  a  bunch  of  croquet  wickets  joined  together,  and  it  works 
on  the  same  principle  as  an  accordion  or  a  baby  gate.  You 
set  it  on  a  table,  pull  it  out  as  many  slots  as  you  want,  insert 
your  series  of  pages  to  be  assembled,  and  start  in— zip,  zip, 
zip— right  down  the  hne. 

When  I  saw  it  in  action,  I  did  a  mental  flashback  to  all 
the  classes  I’d  had  in  which  all  the  students  walked  around 
and  around  all  the  tables  or  chairs  putting  together  mimeo¬ 
graphed  school  papers,  handbooks,  PTA  booklets,  etc.  My 
kingdom  for  a  collator  then;  it  won’t  take  quite  that  mucn 
to  get  one  now. 

•  In  case  you  are  interested  and  can’t  find  one  locally, 
collators  are  made  by  the  Evans  Specialty  Company,  Inc., 
407  Munford,  Richmond,  Virgima.  They  come  in  10-,  12-, 
or  18-compartment  size.  Cost  of  the  18-compartment  size  is 
$25. 

“That’s  quite  a  price  for  a  ‘device,’”  said  I  to  Marianna 
Webb,  who  obtained  the  price  information  for  me.  “At  that 
price,”  said  she,  “you  could  call  it  ‘equipment.’  But  it’s 
worth  it.  It  should  last  practically  forever,  too.”  You  can 
use  that  last  observation  of  Marianna’s  as  the  “clincher”  for 
selling  your  administrator  or  your  conscience  on  the  outlay. 
■  Finger-Strengthening  Exercises— If  your  typing  students 
need  some  finger-strengthening  drills,  you  might  try  this 
one  that  Lyle  Maxwell  uses  at  Michigan  State  College.  It’s 
a  variation  of  the  alphabet  drill  that  he  has  dubbed  the 
Bolero.  Usually  he  precedes  it  with  the  old  faithful  aaa  bbb 
ccc  and  then  swings  into  what  sounds  like  a  aaaa,  b  bbbb, 
etc.  But  that  space  after  the  first  letter  in  each  group  just 
isn’t  there,  actually.  I  use  it  here  merely  to  indicate  the 
slight  pause  that  occurs  for  finding  the  letter  and  establish¬ 
ing  the  rhythm— tfl,  turn  te  turn  turn.  The  space  bar  is  struck 
only  between  groups  of  unlike  letters.  The  students’  papers 
look  like  this:  aaaaa  bbbbb  ccccc.  Try  it.  It’s  fun— and  it 
gets  results. 

B  Ballpoint  Pencil  Helps  Record  Keeping— A  fascinating 
new  gadget  that  should  glamorize  the  drudgery  of  grading 
papers,  if  anything  can,  is  the  three-way,  three-color,  ball¬ 
point  pencil  with  three  control  buttons  on  the  barrel.  Push 
one  forward,  and  you  get  a  red  point.  Retract  it,  push  the 
next  button,  and  you  get  blue.  The  third  button  brings  forth 
green.  Tricky!  I’m  slowly  going  crazy  trying  to  figure  what 
happens  to  what  disappears.  The  points  can’t  all  be  parts 
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of  the  same  sphere,  like  those  sUck  cuff  links  I’ve  seen  some¬ 
where— the  ones  that  are  blue  one  day,  red  the  next.  I  can 
figure  the  system  for  two-color  cuff  links— just  half  a  sphere 
each— but  three  colors,  three  cartridges!  You  figure  it. 

Such  a  pencil  is  as  handy  as  it  is  intriguing.  Especially  if 
you  use  several  colors  in  recording  grades  on  your  grades 
sheets  to  signify  different  things.  Recording  marks  in  a 
variety  of  colors  can  be  most  helpful.  For  instance,  in  my 
secretarial  science  class  I  am  currently  using  three  colors,  in 
this  manner:  Red  denotes  any  ordinary  project  or  secretarial 
assignment;  blue  signifies  objective  tests;  green  is  used  to 
record  those  projects  that  call  for  a  superior  degree  of  such 
secretarial  qualities  as  initiative,  ability  to  follow  through, 
unusual  discernment,  or  mature  judgment. 

•  Has  such  a  system  any  real  value?  Well,  recently  an  in¬ 
quiry  came  from  a  prospective  employer  concerning  a  cer¬ 
tain  student’s  abilities  and  potentialities.  The  inquirer  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  individual’s  initiative,  judg¬ 
ment,  and  ability  to  carry  on  alone  on  days  when  the  em¬ 
ployer  would  be  out  of  town.  When  asked  for  my  opinion 
concerning  the  student,  I  had  that  nice  sprinkling  of  green 
marks  to  substantiate  my  judgment. 

Such  vary-colored  markings  make  averaging  grades  of 
different  weights  easy,  too.  And,  of  course,  with  each  subject, 
you  can  vary  what  the  colors  denote. 


Business 

Law 


DR.  ENOCH  I.  KAUFER 
Woodbury  College 
Los  Angeles,  California 


■  Fair  Trade  Acts— Also  known  as  Price  Maintenance  Stat¬ 
utes,  these  acts  were  vitally  affected  by  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  handed  down  on  May 
21,  1951.  The  court  ruled,  by  a  6-to-3  vote,  that  merchants 
who  do  not  sign  fair-trade  agreements  with  manufacturers 
or  distributors  of  commodities  bearing  a  trademark,  brand 
name,  or  producer’s  name,  are  free  to  charge  cut-rate  prices 
if  they  so  desire. 

•  These  state  laws,  in  effect  in  45  states  since  the  late 
thirties,  are  statutory  attempts  to  control  certain  retail 
prices.  The  acts  are  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  such  unfair 
competition  as  price  cutting  and  for  eliminating  price  wars 
by  prohibiting  a  retailer  from  selling  certain  commodities 
below  certain  “agreed”  prices.  The  Fair  Trade  Acts  permit 
a  contract  fixing  the  resale  price  of  a  commodity  that  bears 
the  trademark,  brand  name,  or  name  of  the  producer,  and 
that  is  in  fair  and  open  competition  with  other  commodities 
of  the  same  general  class  (canned  goods,  drugs,  household 
appliances,  etc.). 

Distributors  of  such  items  may  still  enter  into  agreements 
with  retail  dealers  to  sell  their  product  at  fixed  minimum 
prices.  The  Supreme  Court  did  not  say  that  such  agreements 
or  the  state  laws  that  permit  them  are  invalid.  It  merely 
stated  that  such  fixed  retail  prices  shall  not  be  binding  on  a 
retailer  who  was  not  a  party  to  the  price-fixing  agreements. 

•  The  Fair  Trade  Acts  made  it  an  actionable  wrong  for 


any  retailer  knowingly  to  sell  below  such  agreed  prices 
whether  he  was  a  party  to  the  price-fixing  contract  or  not. 
It  was  this  provision  of  the  Fair  Trade  Acts  that  was  ruled 
invalid  by  the  Court.  The  practice  of  manufactures  or 
distributors  of  brand  goods  was  to  make  a  price-fixing  con¬ 
tract  with  only  one  of  the  dealers  retailing  their  product 
and  then  to  notify  the  other  dealers  and  the  retail  trade  in 
general  of  the  existence  of  the  contract  and  the  price  so 
established.  This  practice  will  have  to  be  discontinued  as 
the  result  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

■  Laws  Controlling  Price  Fixing— Under  the  common  law 
and  under  the  Federal  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  a  contract 
between  a  distributor  and  a  retailer  to  the  effect  that  an 
article  will  not  be  sold  for  less  than  a  certain  price  was  con¬ 
sidered  illegal— violating  “public  policy.”  Such  an  agreement 
was  deemed  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  society,  since 
it  restrained  competition  between  retailers  selling  identical 
products,  and  thus  deprived  consumers  of  potentially  lower 
prices.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  considered  that  price 
wars,  indiscriminate  price  cutting,  and  other  unfair  means 
of  competition  are  also  detrimental  to  the  public  interest, 
since  such  practices  might  harm  small  business  establish¬ 
ments. 

•  Congress  passed,  therefore,  the  Miller-Tydings  Act  in 
1937  to  remove  price-fixing  agreements  under  the  State 
Fair  Trade  Acts  from  illegality  at  common  law  and  under 
the  Sherman  Act.  The  constitutionality  and  validity  of  these 
acts  was  not  in  question  in  the  recent  Supreme  Court  case, 
but  merely  the  applicability  of  such  minimum  resale  prices 
to  retailers  who  were  not  parties  to  the  original  price-fixing 
contract. 

■  What  Business  Croups  Think— Public  reaction  to  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  is,  of  course,  divided.  Some  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  retail  trade  contend  that  the  decision  will 
enable  certain  businesses  to  engage  in  ruthless,  “cut-throat 
competition”  that  may  lead  to  the  ruin  of  many  retail  estab¬ 
lishments.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  manu¬ 
facturers  can  refuse  a  retailer  the  privilege  of  making  fur¬ 
ther  purchases  if  he  consistently  sells  below  certain  fair 
prices.  Consumer  groups  welcomed  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision  as  striking  an  immediate  blow  at  high  prices  and 
inflation. 

•  The  Supreme  Court  expresses  its  opinion  about  the 
validity  of  a  law  or  the  legality  of  a  course  of  action  only 
when  the  matter  comes  before  it  in  the  form  of  a  concrete 
“test  case.”  The  actual  case  may  appear  trivial.  In  this 
instance,  the  question  before  the  Court  was  whether  a  cer¬ 
tain  retail  establishment  was  entitled  to  charge  $3.35  a 
bottle  fcMT  a  certain  brand  of  liquor,  instead  of  the  “fan- 
trade”  price  of  $4.24.  We  remember  that  in  1935  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Act  (N.R.A.)  was  declared  unconstitutional 
in  a  case  brought  by  a  poultry  farm  in  Brooklyn.  “Small” 
cases,  such  as  these,  often  lead  to  court  decisions  of 
national  importance. 


Distributive 
Education 

R.  S.  KNOUSE 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers 
Albany,  New  York 

■  D.E.  Position  in  Congress— As  we  go  to  press,  the  status 
of  Federal  appropriations  for  the  1951-52  program  in  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education  under  the  George-Barden  Act  is  still  in 


the  “unsettled”  classification.  The  latest  report  from  Wash¬ 
ington  indicates  that  the  National  Congress  will  probably 
approve  House  Report  #694,  which  provides  that  “not 
more  than  $900,000  of  the  appropriation  shall  be  available 
for  vocational  education  in  the  distributive  occupations.”  11 
this  should  materialize,  it  means  that  the  appropriation  for 
D.E.  will  be  cut  approximately  50  per  cent.  While  this 
is  regrettable,  it  will  still  be  much  better  than  the  original 
provision  in  House  Bill  3709,  which  did  not  allow  any 
appropriation  for  the  program.  At  the  moment,  it  looks  like 
a  “partial  victory”  for  D.E.  So,  if  Congress  cant  give  us  the 
"life  boat”  at  this  time,  lefs  be  thankful  for  the  "life  pre¬ 
server.” 

•  "111  Wind  Blows  Some  Good”  Department.  Thomas  N. 
Smith,  State  Supervisor  of  D.E.  for  West  Virginia,  feels  that 
five  good  things  have  developed  from  the  struggle  for 
Federal  appropriations:  (1)  we  have  found  that  D.E.  has 
many  staunch  friends;  (2)  legislators  have  been  enlightened 
as  to  the  value  of  D.E.;  (3)  we  have  profited  from  the  re- 
evaluation  of  the  activities  of  D.E.;  (4)  we  now  appreciate 
the  value  of  co-ordinated  publicity;  (5)  practically  all  school 
administrators  are  sold  on  the  merits  of  D.E.  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  program. 

■  Retail  Personnel  Shortage— According  to  Harold  J.  Ashe, 
writing  in  the  April,  1951,  issue  of  Sales  Talk,  a  shortage  ol 
retail  personnel  is  inevitable.  He  suggests  that  it  is  not  too 
soon  to  begin  making  plans  for  meeting  the  labor  shortage 
that  the  present  situation  is  sure  to  produce.  He  further  sug¬ 
gests  that  retailers  should  think  not  only  in  terms  of  one 
employee  on  a  40-  or  48-hour  week,  but  in  terms  of  three 
part-time  workers,  each  working  16  hours  a  week.  Since 
this  coincides  with  the  co-operative  part-time  training  pro¬ 
gram  in  Distributive  Education,  it  should  be  the  signal  to 
sell  D.E.  to  more  school  administrators,  guidance  counselors, 
students,  parents,  merchants,  and  communities. 

■  “Close-up  of  Nylon”— Have  you  used  this  film?  The 
Nylon  Division  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Company, 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  is  circulating  this  new  16-mm  sound- 
movie  in  Technicolor.  It  can  be  obtained  by  schools  without 
fee,  except  for  return  shipping  charges. 

•  The  film  is  excellent  in  many  ways.  First,  it  glamorizes 
the  field  of  merchandising  and  is  valuable  for  guidance 
purposes.  Second,  it  offers  a  great  amount  of  merchandise 
information  concerning  the  various  types  of  nylon  products. 
And,  third,  it  presents  selling  techniques  that  are  applicable 
to  all  products. 

•  While  we're  on  the  subject  of  films,  a  new  one  by  du 
Pont  is  being  released  for  school  use  September  first.  Aptly 
titled,  “The  Du  Pont  Story,”  the  16-mm  sound  film  high¬ 
lights  the  149-year  history  of  the  company,  emphasizing  the 
policies,  practices,  philosophies,  products,  and  the  people 
responsible  for  these  developments.  Photographed  entirely  in 
Technicolor,  the  film  has  a  cast  of  225  professional  Holly¬ 
wood  actors.  Free,  except  for  return  shipping  charges,  this 
40-minute  film  is  available  from  the  Public  Relations  De¬ 
partment,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Company,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware. 

■  Selling-Techniques  Teaching  Aids— If  you’re  looking  for 
top-notch  case  materials  to  use  as  a  basis  for  discussion  in 
teaching  selling  techniques,  we  recommend  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment's  series,  “Adventures  in  Shopping,”  which  began  in  the 
December  15,  1950,  issue  of  that  magazine  and  was  still 
running  when  this  column  was  written.  Too  frequently, 
shopping  reports  are  unfavorable;  but  they  are  excellent 
materials  for  use  in  pointing  out  wrong  methods,  and  they 
are  valuable  for  use  in  developing  the  right  methods  of 
selling.  Many  cases  of  good  salesmanship  are  included. 

■  Manufacturer’s  Responsibility,  Too— A.  R.  Hahn,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  of  Sales  Management,  had  something  to  say 
about  “things  to  come”  in  salesmanship  in  the  June  1  issue. 
In  the  feature,  “Shop  Talk,”  appears  this  comment: 
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Like  it  or  not,  many  a  manufacturer  who  has  not  yet  assumed 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  improved  salesmanship  at  the  retail 
level,  is  going  to  have  to  do  so.  He  will  have  to  do  so  if  he 
wants  to  minimize  the  waste  he  now  suffers  because  potential 
demand  created  by  advertising  is  not  being  cashed  when  the 
buyer  presents  himself  at  the  retail  counter. 

The  road  blocks  to  sales  set  up  by  the  indifference  and  ig¬ 
norance  that  meet  the  average  customer  at  the  retail  counter 
can  no  longer  be  ignored  by  the  manufacturer  who  makes  the 
goods.  He’s  the  unhappy  loser,  and  sooner  or  later  he  will  have 
to  assume  some  share  of  responsibility  for  correctior*. 

•  Within  the  past  year.  Sales  Management  has  reported 
the  case  histories  of  plans  that  manufacturers  in  various  fields 
have  developed  to  meet  the  need  for  a  better  quality  of 
selling  at  the  dealer  level.  Included  in  this  list  are:  Carnation 
Milk,  Formfit,  Dow,  Joyce  Shoes,  and  Johnson  &  Johnson. 
Distributive  Education  personnel  will  want  to  watch  for 
developments  in  this  field  and  to  write  for  educational  mate¬ 
rials  as  they  are  released. 


Professional 
Reading 

DR.  KENNETH  |.  HANSEN 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education 
Greeley,  Colorado 

Every  good  teacher  is  concerned  with  improvement  of 
instruction.  Some  teachers,  in  order  to  study  and  develop 
better  learning  situations  for  their  students,  go  to  summer 
school.  Some  teachers  subscribe  to  magazines  or  attend 
teachers  conventions  and  meetings.  Others  discuss  their 
problems  with  fellow  teachers.  Still  others  join  groups  like 
schoolmasters  clubs  or  form  their  own  little  clubs,  fraterni¬ 
ties,  or  “academies.” 

Improvement  of  instruction  can  also  be  achieved  through 
ideas  and  suggestions  obtained  from  books  written  on  the 
subject  by  master  teachers  and  by  those  who  have  made 
a  study  of  the  art  of  teaching.  Several  of  the  books  that  are 
being  reviewed  in  this  month’s  and  next  month’s  columns 
were  written  primarily  for  college  teachers,  but  the  sug¬ 
gestions  that  are  made  can  be  of  help  to  anyone  who  desires 
to  become  a  better  teacher. 

■  Aphorisms  by  Pestalozzi— Johann  Heinrich  Pestalozzi  was 
a  teacher  of  the  young.  As  a  teacher,  he  seems  to  stand  out 
as  the  person  who  more  than  any  other  in  the  history  of 
education  shifted  educational  aims  and  procedures  to  the 
modem  pattern.  As  Thomas  Jefferson  brought  the  concepts 
of  political  freedom  and  equality  to  political  science,  Pes¬ 
talozzi  carried  the  same  spirit  of  equality  of  opportunity 
and  respect  for  human  personality  into  the  school  room. 
Philosophical  Library,  New  York,  has  published  a  volume. 
The  Education  of  Man,  Aphorisms  by  Heinrich  Pestalozzi 
($2.75),  which  contains  many  of  the  ideas  of  this  man. 

This  is  not  a  book  that  teachers  will  want  to  read  through 
at  one  sitting.  It  is  a  book  that  teachers  will  want  to  have 
within  reach  of  a  comfortable  chair.  It  should  not  be  con¬ 
sumed  as  a  soft  drink,  but  should  be  .savored  and  relished 
as  a  fine  liqueur. 

•  The  hook  has  an  interesting  introduction  by  William 
H.  Kilpatrick  and  is  divided  into  ten  parts  devoted  to 
aphorisms  on  such  thoughts  as  mankind  and  humanity,  the 
individual,  and  justice  and  liberty.  A  few  examples  of  the 
wisdom  of  Pestalozzi  will  indicate  the  content  of  this 
volume: 

“A  man  learns  by  action  and  is  cheered  by  action— be  done 
with  words.” 


“A  man  will  never  properly  learn  his  trade  in  jest  and 
fun.” 

“To  be  happy,  a  man  must  not  only  be  well  provided  for; 
he  must  also  think  that  he  is  well  provided  for.” 

“People  are  led  by  custom  and  by  catchwords,  but  facts 
they  are  wont  to  overlook.” 

“Love  is  the  sole  and  everlasting  foundation  on  which 
our  nature  can  be  trained  to  humaneness.” 

“The  greatest  victory  a  man  can  win  is  victory  over  him¬ 
self.” 

“Who  spurs  himself  goes  farther  than  who  spurs  the 
fleetest  steed.” 

■  Teaching  Not  One-Sided— Tu?o  Sides  to  a  Teachers  Desk 
by  Max  S.  Marshall  ($3.00,  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York)  is  written  by  a  college  professor  who  believes  that 
perhaps  students  have  ideas  worth  listening  to  and  that 
the  ideas  of  some  of  the  teachers  are  not  worth  as  much  as 
is  often  assumed. 

•  After  many  years  of  teaching,  Marshall  realized  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  bacteriologists  and  teachers 
of  bacteriology.  He  speaks  harshly  of  some  of  the  practices 
of  some  teachers.  As  a  teacher,  he  says,  he  has  a  standing 
offer  to  jump  off  a  bridge  with  fellow  teachers,  provided 
enough  of  them  will  join  him  to  make  it  worth  while  and 
provided  the  teachers  of  the  future  will  be  of  a  different 
brand.  This  book  is  intelligent  in  its  attack  upon  many  of 
the  whims  and  traditions  of  teaching.  It  has  many  sound 
ideas  concerning  teaching  principles,  the  training  of  teach¬ 
ers,  and  the  administration  of  schools. 

■  Teaching  as  We  Would  Like  to  Teach— Essays  in  Teach¬ 
ing,  edited  by  Harold  Taylor  ($3.00,  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York)  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  teaching  philosophy  of 
twelve  instructors  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College.  At  this  col¬ 
lege,  the  things  that  matter  most  are  the  students  and  the 
faculty.  The  college  budget  is  spent  principally  on  having 
an  adequate  number  of  instructors  to  teach  classes  that  are 
small  enough  to  make  possible  individual  work  with  stu¬ 
dents.  The  conduct  of  student  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
students.  There  is  no  formal  departmental  organization  and 
no  faculty  hierarchy. 

The  twelve  essays  indicate  that  great  possibilities  for 
education  exist  in  a  school  like  Sarah  Lawrence.  In  the 
final,  summarizing  chapter.  President  Taylor  suggests  how 
this  educational  approach  can  be  applied  in  the  large  uni¬ 
versity  as  well  as  in  the  small  college. 


Business 
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■  Twin  Erasing  Shield— A  new  timesaving  and  handy  item 
for  all  typists,  called  the  Allen-Quik  Twin  Erasing  Shield, 
has  been  introduced  by  Allen  and  Company,  11-15  Vander- 
water  Street,  New  York.  The  shield  allows  a  typist  to  make 
erasures  without  smudging  and  smearing  carbon  copies. 

•  Made  of  plastic,  it  features  two  shields  with  a  flexible 
handle,  to  which  a  circular  typewriter  eraser  is  attached  by 
means  of  a  snap  button.  The  top  shield  contains  several 
apertures  of  different  sizes  that  can  be  placed  directly  over 
the  area  to  be  erased.  The  lower  shield  is  placed  above  or 
below  the  carbon  and  protects  the  carbon  copies  while 
erasing  the  top  copy.  This  new  device  sells  for  $1,  six  for 
$4.50,  and  a  dozen  for  $8.00. 
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■  Electric  Calculator— Facit  Incorporated,  500  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  18,  New  York,  is  now  marketing  an  electric 
calculator  called  the  Facit  Nea,  claimed  to  be  the  smallest 
electric  calculator  made.  The  machine  has  only  ten  figure 
keys;  yet  addition,  multiplication,  subtraction,  and  division 
are  easily  accomplished  on  it.  A  one-hand  touch  system 
operation,  using  the  Facit  Nea  method,  is  said  to  save  much 
time  and  unnecessary  work.  Facit  Nea  is  manufactured  in 
Sweden. 

■  Postage  Meter— The  Pitney-Bowes  Company,  Walnut  and 
Pacific  Streets,  Stamford,  Connecticut,  has  added  to  its 
family  a  new  machine,  called  the  DM  (desk  model  =  DM) 
Postage  meter.  Manufactured  for  the  small  business,  the  DM 
takes  little  more  room  than  a  telephone.  Compact  and  sim¬ 
ple  to  operate,  it  combines  both  meter  and  machine  in  a 
sii>gle,  portable  unit.  Can  be  rented  from  any  Pitney-Bowes 
oflBce. 

•  Operating  Features.  Operating  handle  locks  machine 
when  removed;  descending  meter  register  shows  balance  of 
postage  on  hand;  ascending  register  shows  cumulative  total 
of  postage  used;  knobs  permit  optional  printing  or  omission 
of  postmark  advertisement  or  date;  nonmarring  suction  feet 
—can’t  scratch  or  injure  desk  surface;  envelope  sealing 
mechanism  takes  flaps  of  practically  any  size  or  shape;  post¬ 
age  tape  attachment  for  metering  parcel  post  and  bulky  mail. 

■  Electric  Dial-Taper— An  entirely  new  kind  of  gummed- 
tape  machine  has  just  been  put  on  the  market.  Electrically 
driven  and  equipped  with  a  telephone-type  dial,  the  oper¬ 
ator  simply  selects  the  length  of  tape  needed,  twirls  the 
dial,  and  the  machine  does  the  rest.  In  a  split  second  the 
piece  of  tape  is  measured  accurately,  cut  off  clean,  moistened 
with  warm  water— ready  to  apply  to  the  carton  or  package 
without  rubbing.  Manufactured  by  Marsh  Stencil  Machine 
Company,  Belleville,  Illinois,  the  Dial-Taper  costs  $165.00. 


■  “Black  Board  Buddy”— Young  people  and  grown-ups— in 
fact  everyone  who  uses  chalk  in  school,  business,  or  industiA' 
—can  bid  good-by  to  irritating  chalk  dust  and  soiled  hands 
and  clothing.  Ralph  V.  Prink,  Black  Board  Buddy  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  218  S.W.  Sheridan  Street,  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon,  has  introduced  a  remarkable  chalk-holding  device  called 
the  “Black  Board  Buddy.”  The  “Buddy”  eliminates  breakage, 
as  well  as  chalk  dust,  and  gives  users  a  smooth,  clean, 
plastic  holder  in  a  variety  of  colors,  which  acts  as  an 
eye-catching  pointer  during  blackboard  discussions.  To  use, 
simply  unscrew  the  tapered  non-slip  cap,  insert  chalk,  and 
tighten  cap.  Retails  for  35  cents  and  3  for  $1  on  mail  orders. 


■  Table  Model  Mimeograph— A  new  high-speed,  heavy- 
duty  table-model  mimeograph  has  been  announced  by  A.  B. 
Dick  Company,  5700  West  Touhy  Avenue,  Chicago  31, 
Illinois.  Made  with  a  built-in  electric  drive,  this  machine 
has  a  feed-table  capacity  of  500  sheets  of  20-pound  paper. 
Operation  is  almost  entirely  automatic.  Variable  speeds 
range  from  60  to  110  and  110  to  180  copies  a  minute. 

•  Factors  that  increase  overall  speed:  quick-loading  feed 
table;  copy-stacker  receiving  tray;  finger-tip  controls  for 
vertical,  lateral,  and  angular  copy-position  adjustments;  new 
quick-drying  inks.  These  new  inks,  also  made  by  A.  B.  Dick, 
dry  almost  immediately  on  contact  with  the  paper  and 
permit  immediate  handling  of  copies. 


General 
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■  New  Improvements  on  Line-A-Time— Increased  typing 
production  and  greater  typewriter  utilization  on  Remington 
Rand’s  Line-A-Time  copyholder  are  achieved  through  four 
new  improvements:  (1)  the  Trans-Vue  Line  Guide  helps 
improve  skill  because  the  line  being  read  is  underscored 
without  blocking  out  changes  noted  on  the  next  six  lines; 
(2)  the  Space-Celector  provides  automatic  lock-in  of  single 
and  double  spacing  and  makes  positive  variable  spacing  as 
easy  as  operation  of  a  typewriter  line-space  regulator;  (3) 
light  conditioning  helps  the  operator  reflect  the  best  avail¬ 
able  light  on  the  copy;  and  (4)  Turn-A-Page  Pocket  makes 
flipping  of  stenographer’s  notebook  pages  a  one-hand  oper¬ 
ation. 

•  The  new  Model  112  is  operated  from  the  single  feather- 
touch  lever  near  the  typewriter  keyboard  that  raises  copy 
and  releases  the  drop  mechanism,  now  “brake-controlled” 
to  eliminate  noise  and  jar. 

■  Multi-Use  Envel-O-Pener- The  latest  timesaving,  money¬ 
saving  envelope  opener  has  been  marketed  by  The  Transglo 
Company,  Post  OflSce  Box  4,  Little  Neck,  New  York.  The 
Envel-O-Pener,  as  it  is  called,  opens  all  kinds  of  letters, 
cartons,  packages,  etc.  A  practical  “necessity”  that  will  last 
a  lifetime,  the  opener  is  built  for  safety— no  more  torn  finger¬ 
nails  or  cut  hands.  Priced  at  $2.00  retail,  prepaid;  or  in 
quantity  lots  at  $18  a  dozen. 


DR.  VERNON  A.  MUSSELMAN 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky 


■  Students  as  Businessmen— Junne  Jensen,  one  of  our  Ken¬ 
tucky  business  teachers,  interested  her  students  in  general 
business  by  presenting  it  from  the  point  of  view  that  they 
have  a  place  in  the  business  world.  Not  only  are  they  con¬ 
sumers,  but  there  are  many  ways  in  which  they  can  help 
satisfy  man’s  economic  needs  and  wants.  They  study  ways 
and  means  of  going  into  business  for  themselves,  earn  their 
“spending  money”  while  still  in  school,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  some  profitable  business  experience. 

•  Every  member  of  the  class  decided  upon  a  specific 
type  of  work  that  he  would  do,  and  more  than  60  different 
workable  ideas  were  developed  by  the  class.  Mrs.  Jensen 
says,  “This  gave  me  a  group  of  young  consumers  with  money 
in  their  pockets,  and  I  was  able  to  tie  all  our  other  units  of 
study  into  this  one.”  An  excellent  film  to  use  with  this  unit 
is  Earning  Money  While  Going  to  School,  a  Coronet  Film. 
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This  film  aids  the  student  in  budgeting  his  time  for  study, 
work,  and  recreation. 

■  Bulletin  of  Commerce— A  helpful  free  bulletin  for  teach¬ 
ers  of  general  business  is  the  Bulletin  of  Commerce,  pub¬ 
lished  bimonthly  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  Field  Service.  Each  issue  describes  several  new 
publications  that  are  available  at  little  or  no  cost.  Write  to 
your  nearest  Field  Service  office  and  ask  that  your  name  be 
put  on  their  mailing  list  to  receive  this  publication  regularly. 
(If  you  do  not  know  the  address  of  your  nearest  field  service 
office,  write  to  1114  Market  Street,  St.  Louis  1,  Missouri, 
and  ask  that  your  request  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  place.) 

■  New  Films  on  Banking— The  American  Bankers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  preparing  additional  films  for  their  series  on  banking. 
Two  films  scheduled  to  be  completed  this  fall  are:  “Money 
Management”  and  a  film  on  banking  as  a  vocation.  These 
are  the  third  and  fourth  films  to  be  completed,  the  two 
already  released  are:  “How  Banks  Serve”  and  “Pay  to  the 
Order  Of.”  The  films  are  prepared  especially  for  use  by 
schools.  Prints  are  sold  by  the  ABA  to  local  banks  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  local  bank  either  lends  or 
gives  them  to  the  school.  Ask  your  local  bank  to  secure 
them  for  you. 

■  A  How-to-Study  Unit— Last  year  several  teachers  experi¬ 
mented  with  a  unit  on  “How  to  Study”  presented  early  in 
the  general  business  course.  Some  of  the  topics  included  in 
this  unit  were:  How  Best  to  Use  the  Textbook;  How  to 
Find  the  Answers  to  the  Questions  Suggested  by  the  Bold- 
Face  Headings;  How  to  Read  for  Meaning,  Looking  for 
Key  Words  and  Summary  Sentences;  How  to  Build  One’s. 
Vocabulary  of  Business  Terms;  How  to  Prepare  an  Outline; 
How  to  Find  Source  Material  in  the  Library.  These  teachers 
reported  that  the  experiment  paid  large  dividends  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

■  Social  Security  Pamphlets— The  Federal  Security  Agency 
has  tvv^o  pamphlets,  both  published  in  1951,  that  explain  the 
Social  Security  law  as  amended  in  1950  and  its  eflFects  on 
workers  and  their  families  covered  by  the  law.  These  are: 
OASl-28,  “Your  NEW  Social  Security,  47  Questions  and 
Answers,”  and  OASI-35.  (See  your  local  Social  Security 
office.) 

■  Beginning  Job  Requirements— The  National  Office  Man¬ 
agement  Association  surveyed  more  than  a  thousand  com¬ 
panies  employing  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons,  rela¬ 
tive  to  requirements  for  beginning  office  workers.  Accuracy 
as  a  qualification  was  considered  to  be  “Very  Important”  by 
approximately  75  per  cent  of  those  firms  that  responded. 
This  trait  ranked  first,  regardless  of  the  type  of  work  to  be 
performed.  This  appears  to  be  of  extreme  importance  to 
teachers  who  are  responsible  for  training  future  beginning 
office  workers. 
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DR.  HARRY  HUFFMAN 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
Blacksburg,  Virginia 

■  A  Mental-Subtraction  Device— Here  is  an  idea,  new  to 
some  of  your  students,  perhaps,  that  will  make  subtracting 
an  exciting  game.  It’s  based  on  the  fact  that  it  is  easier  to 
add  then  subtract.  “Assume,”  you  say,  “someone  hands  you 
a  check  for  $8.23  in  payment  of  $2.94.”  Question:  How 
much  change  to  return? 


•  Inefficient  Procedure  1.  (a)  Copy  one  number  under 
the  other;  (h)  borrow;  (c)  subtract;  (d)  check;  (e)  count 
out  a  five  dollar  bill,  a  quarter,  and  four  pennies;  and  (/) 
hand  it  to  the  person. 

•  Inefficient  Procedure  11.  (a)  Cash  the  check  by  count¬ 
ing  out  a  five  dollar  bill,  three  ones,  two  dimes,  and  three 
pennies;  (b)  hand  it  to  the  original  owner  of  the  check; 
(c)  take  three  ones  back  from  him;  (d)  count  out  one  nickel 
and  one  penny;  and  (e)  hand  to  the  person  as  his  change 
from  $3.00. 

•  Efficient  Procedure.  Confidently  and  directly  select 
and  hand  out  a  five  dollar  bill,  a  quarter,  and  four  pennies. 
Why?  Mentally  you  say  $8  minus  $3  is  $5— hence  the  five 
dollar  bill.  Mentally  you  say  23(i  plus  6^^  is  29^^— hence  the 
quarter  and  four  pennies.  Why,  again?  $8.23-minus-$3.00  is 
$5.23  ($2.94  is  almost  $3.00).  $5.23-plus-6^  is  $5.29  ($3.00 
is  6^  more  than  $2.94).  With  practice,  the  mind  can  do  this 
nimbly,  swiftly,  and  accurately. 

■  Further  Application— Don’t  limit  this  procedure  to 
change-making  problems.  Mentally  subtract  49  from  93.  A 
few  persons  find  this  a  hazardous  problem,  obtaining  a 
variety  of  answers.  But  it  can  be  easy  for  them,  too.  Just 
increase  the  number  to  be  subtracted  to  a  multiple  of  10. 
Do  the  same  to  the  other  by  the  same  amount.  Thus  93- 
minus-49  become  94-minus-50,  and  instantly  we  have  the 
answer  of  44. 

How  about  subtracting  348  from  611?  The  problem 
changes  to  400  from  611-plus-52,  or  663.  In  a  flash,  we 
have  the  answer,  263.  Here  the  number  to  be  subtracted 
was  built  up  to  a  multiple  of  one  hundred.  Try  these:  $3.95 
from  $5.17;  546  from  921. 

■  Readability  of  Numbers— A  recent  experiment  involving 
the  readability  of  single  numerals  has  shown  that  1  and  7 
are  recognized  most  easily.  The  numerals  5  and  8  are  least 
legible.  The  ten  numerals  run  from  most  legible  to  least  as 
follows;  1,7,0,4,3,2,9,6,5,8.  The  numeral  1  is  twice  as  legible 
as  that  of  8,  according  to  the  results  of  the  experiment. 

•  These  results  are  based  on  the  readability  of  printed 
numerals  such  as  those  in  this  copy.  Add  a  student’s  poor 
formation  of  the  numbers  in  handwriting,  and  we  have  less 
reason  to  wonder  at  his  difficulty  in  computing  with  9  and 
8.  It  might  be  helpful  to  study  the  number  copying  and 
reading  errors  of  our  students  to  determine  whether  they 
are  making  the  same  errors  over  and  over  again. 

I  Bouncing  Addition— Rhythmical  addition  of  single  nu¬ 
merals  will  overcome  hesitations  in  recognizing  the  100 
addition  facts.  Note  the  following: 

7653978  5r  50 


Bouncing  from  one  numeral  to  the  next,  mentally  say;  13, 
18,  21,  30,  37,  45,  and  50  on  regular  beat.  Add  in  only  one 
numeral  at  a  time.  It’s  an  excellent  warmup  device.  Repeat 
it  backwards  in  regular  beat,  thus:  13,  20,  29,  32,  37,  40, 
and  50.  Several  rows  of  this  are  placed  on  the  blackboard 
by  a  teacher  I  know.  The  totals  are  always  50  or  100,  as  an 
added  teaser.  Try  these: 


11  14  15  23  17  20=  100 


reading  in  regular  beat,  thus:  25,  40,  63,  80,  and  100.  Add¬ 
ing  in  two  numerals  at  once  can  be  done,  especially  if  you 
begin  with  easy  combinations,  the  kind  that  a  person 
could  reasonably  add  successfully  in  this  fashion.  Try  these 


235  140  125  137  123  240=  1000 


reading  in  this  fashion,  375,  500,  637,  760,  and  1000.  Make 
up  your  own  and  teach  bouncing  addition. 
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BOOKKEEPING  CONTEST  RULES 

1.  Only  students  enrolled  in  bookkeeping  dosses  ore  eligible  to  participate.  Reprints  of  the 
problems  may  be  purchased  from  BEW  at  5  cents  each,  or  by  subscription:  10  tests  a  month,  for 
nine  months,  cost  only  $2;  each  additional  copy  for  nine  months,  20  cents. 

2.  Either  teachers  or  student  judges  may  select  the  papers  to  be  certified,  but  the  teacher  must 
write  and  sign  the  letter  that  certifies  to  the  eligibility  of  the  students  named. 

3.  Print  or  type  a  list  of  the  names  of  students  who  prepare  acceptable  papers.  Indicate  beside 
each  name  that  the  student  is  to  receive  the  junior  award  and  whether  application  is  made  for  a 
wallet-sized  certificate  (fee,  10  cents),  a  gold-and-enamel  O.B.E.  pin  (fee,  50  cents),  or  both 
(fee,  60  cents). 

4.  If  15  or  more  students  qualify  and  are  listed  on  the  letter,  select  the  one  best  paper  and 
attach  it  to  the  list  of  names;  if,  upon  exomination  by  B.E.W.  judges,  the  paper  is  found  completely 
sotisfoctory,  the  student  will  be  awarded  BEW's  free  O.B.E.  pin.  Moreover,  after  the  judges  have 
examined  all  the  "best"  papers,  a  special  Honorable  Mention  list  of  "the  best  of  the  best"  will 
subsequently  be  published  in  this  magazine. 

5.  Mail  the  list  of  names,  the  one  best  paper,  and  a  check  or  money  order  covering  the  fees 
to:  Awards  Department,  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD,  330  West  42  Street,  New  York  18,  New 
York.  Deadline:  October  1,  1951. 

6.  Judges  ore  Milton  Briggs,  Dr.  Robert  N.  Tarkington,  and  Dr.  Alan  C.  Lloyd.  Decisions  of  the 
judges  are  final. 


CARL  CRANDALL 


Personal  Cash  Record 


Explanation 

Receipts 

Payments 

1  1951 

1  Sept . 

1 

Balance  on  hand 

2 

87 

1 

Earned  by  doing  errands 

75 

2 

Church  donation 

25 

3 

Bus  fare 

35 

k 

Bought  school  supplies 

55 

5 

Earned  by  cutting  grass 

1 

00 

5 

Bought  home -lesson  notebook 

15 

6 

Earned  by  cleaning  windows 

1 

25 

6 

Bought  bicycle  lock 

65 

7 

Earned  by  polishing  car 

2 

00 

7 

Deposited  In  school  savings  bank 

1 

50 

8 

Earned  by  working  In  grocery  store 

2 

50 

8 

Loaned  sister 

37 

8 

Attended  football  game 

6o 

8 

Balance  on  hand 

- 

5 

95 

- 

10 

37 

10 

37 

Sept. 

9  1  Badance  on  hand 

5 

95 

THE  FORM  shown  above  is  part  of  this  month’s  bookkeeping  contest  problem. 


The  Personal  Cash  Record  ^  September 
Bookkeeping  Contest  Problem 


MILTON  BRIGGS 
Bookkeeping  Editor 

■  How  to  START  in  Bookkeeping- 
Teachers  of  all  subjects  search  for  new 
and  novel  ways  to  introduce  their  sub¬ 
ject  to  new  students.  Bookkeeping 
teachers  experiment  with  the  three  most 
common  approaches— balance  sheet, 
journal,  ledger.  Modifications,  varia¬ 


tions,  and  combinations  of  the  three 
approaches  are  the  product  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  teaching.  All  are  employed 
with  various  degrees  of  success  in  ac¬ 
complishment;  all  have  both  advantages 
and  disadvantages. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  bookkeeping 
teachers  need  to  use  an  immediate, 
direct  plan  of  attack— one  that  will  cor¬ 
ner  the  attention  and  arouse  the  inter¬ 


est  of  our  new  arrivals  in  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  world.  We  must  plan  in  our  initial 
lessons  for  an  effective,  inviting  “ap¬ 
proach  to  the  approach.” 

Several  years  ago  this  magazine  con¬ 
ducted  a  lesson-plan  contest  for  book¬ 
keeping  teachers.  Teachers  all  over 
America  and  Canada  were  invited  to 
share  with  others  their  introductorv 
plans  for  teaching  the  art  of  record¬ 
keeping.  A  tremendous  number  of 
plans  were  received. 

•  Miss  Ethel  M.  Doneij  took  first 
prize,  with  a  plan  that  included  a 
splendid  collection  of  exhibits  that  illus¬ 
trated  points  of  interest  in  an  historical 
approach  to  record  keeping. 

There  was  a  simple  drawing  of  a 
cave  man  'engaged  in  outlining  the 
record  of  activities  of  his  day  to  his  pre¬ 
historic  family.  This  was  followed  by  a 
home-made  Roman  tabellae  and  a 
Greek  scroll;  a  perforated  Egyptian 
tablet  (made  from  a  large  bar  of  soap!) ; 
an  imitation  of  a  Peruvian  quipii  (made 
of  braided  white  cord,  with  short  pieces 
of  colored  embroiderv  floss);  pictures 
of  American  Indians  recording  on  the 
skins  of  animals  and  on  notched  sticks; 
and  other,  more  modern  forms  of 
records.  Miss  Doney  developed  a  his¬ 
tory  of  record  keeping  to  accompany 
her  interest-creating  exhibits;  thus  she 
led  her  students  into  a  new  world  of 
progress  and  a  desire  for  learning. 

•  Miss  Donetj’s  plan  is  one  example 
of  an  approach  to  the  study  of  book¬ 
keeping.  Other  teachers  drew  illustra¬ 
tions  from  their  own  experience  in  the 
business  world  to  show  the  value  of  the 
subject.  Other  teachers  tied  in  the 
business  experiences  of  the  student  with 
the  art  of  record  keeping.  Some  teachers 
pointed  out  the  necessity  for  complete 
and  accurate  records  both  because  man¬ 
agement  requires  them  and  because 
Federal  and  state  tax  laws  reejuire  good 
records. 

These  approaches  have  one  thing  in 
common:  they  define  the  need,  the 
fvnetion,  of  bookkeeping  in  such  a  way 
that  beginning  students  will  see  the 
value  of  studying  the  subject. 

•  Fundamentals  Approach.  Our 
scries  of  bookkeeping  contests  begins 
this  year  with  a  problem  close  to  every 
student’s  interest  and  experience— his 
personal  finances.  It  stresses  what  I  like 
to  think  of  as  the  fundamentals  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  study  of  bookkeeping.  It 
projects  such  fundamentals  as  clear 
figure  formation,  ruling  with  ink,  legible 
handwriting,  accurate  addition,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  following  directions.  It  is 
functionally  instructive. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
teacher  who  emphasizes  these  funda¬ 
mentals  from  the  start  will  find  that  less 
attention  and  time  will  have  to  be  given 
to  them  later.  By  combining  stress  on 
fundamentals  with  a  problem  of  per- 
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sonal  interest  to  the  students  and  with 
an  honor-earning  awards  plan,  teachers 
who  use  this  month’s  contest  problem 
have  what  is  virtually  a  perfect  “ap- 
pioach  to  the  approach.” 

■  BEW's  Awards  Program  —  Each 
month  during  the  school  year,  Septem¬ 
ber  through  May,  Business  Education 
World  publishes  one  or  more  practical 
bookkeeping  problems.  A  teacher’s  key 
is  published  with  each  problem.  The 
solution  of  each  problem  requires  not 
more  than  one  or  two  class  periods; 
and  to  every  student  who  prepares  .a 
neat  and  accurate  solution,  BEW  grants 
a  suitable  achievement  award. 

The  contest  problems  can  be  made  a 
part  of  the  regular  teaching  schedule, 
with  special  credit  given  to  students 
who  earn  awards.  Some  teachers  use 
the  problems  in  business-club  activities. 

•  Three  levels  of  awards  are  avail¬ 
able— a  junior,  a  senior,  and  a  superior 
award— depending  on  the  problem  that 
the  student  solves.  Tliis  month’s  con¬ 
test  problem  is  for  the  junior  award. 
Next  month’s  issue  will  provide  junior- 
award  and  senior-award  problems.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  November,  each  issue  will 
provide  a  problem  for  each  of  the  three 
awards. 

•  For  each  award,  either  a  certificate 
or  a  gold-and-enamel  pin  (svmbol  of 
membership  in  the  Order  of  Business 
Efficiency)  may  be  obtained.  The 
awards  must  be  earned  in  sequence, 
but  not  necessarily  in  consecutive 
months.  Candidates  for  awards  may  be 
selected  by  the  teacher  or  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  students. 

•  Procedure:  The  teacher  presents 
the  problem  to  the  students.  Thev  solve 
it  and  prepare  wTitten  solutions.  The 
teacher  or  a  student  panel  screens  the 
papers,  to  determine  which  solutions 
meet  business  requirements  for  neatness 
and  accuracy.  The  teacher  sends  to 
BEW  a  letter  listing  the  names  of  the 
students  who  have  cjualified  and  indi¬ 
cating  beside  each  name  the  award- 
junior,  senior,  or  superior,  depending  on 
the  problem  solved— each  is  to  receive. 
Certification  by  the  teacher  insures  the 
issuance  of  the  awards. 

•  Special  Prize.  Only  when  there  are 
15  or  more  qualifying  names  on  the  list 
should  any  paper  be  sent  in  to  BEW 
with  the  letter;  for— and  this  is  very 
specia/— Business  Education  World 
will  give  free  a  beautiful  O.B.E.  pin 
to  the  student  who  prepares  the  best 
paper  (if,  upon  examination,  it  is 
found  completely  satisfactory)  when¬ 
ever  15  or  more  students  from  one 
school  qualify  at  the  same  time.  BEW 
offers  this  special  prize  so  that  teachers 
may  stage  their  own  monthly  contest 
among  their  own  students,  thus  encour¬ 
aging  students  not  only  to  qualify  but 
also  to  compete  for  the  greater  honor. 

•  Publication  of  Names.  And  here  is 


something  new:  From  among  the  “best 
papers”  submitted  each  month,  BEW's 
judges  will  select  and  publish  for  spe¬ 
cial  Honorable  Mention  on  this  page  the 
names  of  the  students  who  prepare  the 
“very  best”  of  the  “best”  papers. 

■  The  September  Problem  —  This 
month’s  problem,  which  is  for  earning 
the  Junior  Certificate  (or  pin)  for  Pro¬ 
ficiency  in  Bookkeeping,  illustrates  well 
how  the  award-certification  plan  con¬ 
tributes  to  efficiency  in  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  classroom.  The  problem  is  based 
on  the  fundamentals  approach;  it  sup¬ 
ports  the  teacher’s  introduction  to  book¬ 
keeping.  Because  of  its  awards  aspects 
and  because  of  the  subject  matter  with 
which  it  deals,  the  problem  will  pro¬ 
mote  and  develop  an  unusual  and  last¬ 
ing  enthusiasm  among  your  students. 

After  noting  carefully  the  Contest 
Rules,  read  these  introductory  para¬ 
graphs  to  your  students: 

Carl  Crandall  is  a  bookkeeping  student 
in  Topsfield  High  School.  As  part  of  the 
regular  work  in  bookkeeping,  Carl’s  teacher 
requires  that  all  students  keep  a  record 
of  all  money  they  receive  and  pay  out 
during  September.  The  record  must  be 
balanced  at  the  end  of  each  week  and  sub¬ 
mitted  for  audit  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
An  audit  is  a  detailed  examination,  as  a 
result  of  which  corrections  may  be  re¬ 
quired. 

For  his  personal  cash  record,  Carl  Cran¬ 
dall  uses  a  pocket-sized  notebook  with 
pages  ruled  like  the  illustration.  This  illus¬ 
tration  shows  Carl’s  entries  for  the  first 
week  in  September  and  how  he  balances 
his  cash  record. 

On  a  simple  journal,  plain  white,  or 
composition  paper,  (a)  copy  Carl  Cran¬ 
dall’s  cash  record  through  September  8. 
Then  (b)  complete  the  record  for  the 
month  of  September  from  the  following 
memorandums.  Balance  the  record  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  22,  and  30.  Use  your  best  pen¬ 
manship,  making  all  figures  clear  and  uni¬ 
form  in  size.  Now  is  the  time  to  earn  your 
first— your  junior— certificate  or  pin  of 
achievement! 

Sept. 

9  Church  donation,  25  cents. 

9  Bought  ice  cream,  15  cents. 

10  Sister  repaid  loan,  37  cents. 

11  Subscribed  to  school  newspaper,  40 
cents. 

14  Bought  football,  $4.98. 

14  Borrowed  $5  from  father. 

15  Sold  old  newspapers  and  junk  col¬ 
lected  in  cellar,  87  cents. 

16  Church  donation,  25  cents. 

18  Bought  sports  magazine,  25  cents. 

19  Bus  fare,  35  cents. 

21  Earned  by  doing  errands,  45  cents. 

21  Repaid  amount  borrowed  from  father, 
$5.00. 

22.  Earned  by  working  in  grocery  store, 
$1.50. 

23  Church  donation,  25  cents. 

25  Attended  television  show,  55  cents. 

26  Purchased  stamps  for  collection,  63 
cents. 

27  Sold  duplicates  in  stamp  collection, 
$1.04. 

29  Earned  by  delivering  advertising  cir¬ 
culars,  75  cents. 

30  Church  donation,  35  cents. 

Teachers:  The  correct  balance  on  hand. 

September  30,  is  $2.52. 


Electric  Typing _ 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

to  the  electric,  within  two  to  five 
periods,  showed  an  increase  in  speed 
with  no  more  errors  than  when  typing 
on  the  manuals. 

•  Do  you  feel  there  us  a  carry-over 
of  ‘‘touch”  from  the  electric  to  the  man¬ 
ual  typewriters? 

The  touch  on  the  two  machines  is 
different.  On  one,  it  is  automatic;  on 
the  other,  it  is  attained  through  con¬ 
centrated  effort.  However,  1  do  feel 
that  in  transferring  from  the  electric 
to  the  manual  there  is  some  psycholog¬ 
ical  reaction  that  incites  the  pupil  to 
work  for  good  touch  on  the  manual 
typewriter.  While  working  on  the  elec¬ 
tric,  the  pupil  sees  original  copies  free 
of  “shadows,”  free  of  raised  or  lowered 
capital  letters,  completely  uniform  in 
print.  His  first  attempts  on  the  manual 
generally  do  not  reveal  work  of  such 
high  quality.  Such  a  challenge  is  a 
very  strong  motivating  device. 

•  Does  the  experience  of  early  suc¬ 
cess  encourage  the  electric  typist  to  go 
on  to  do  better  work  on  the  manual? 

I  believe  so.  Having  experienced  the 
thrill  of  controlling  the  electric  type¬ 
writer  offers  a  challenge  to  the  pupil 
to  control  the  manual.  Attaining  at 
least  the  same  results  on  the  manual 
as  on  the  electric  offers  a  goal  towards 
which  to  work. 

•  Is  proofreading  easier  on  the  elec¬ 
tric  typewriter? 

Proofreading  includes  finding  and 
correcting  errors.  As  for  finding  errors, 
it  seems  quite  logical  that  errors  would 
be  more  easily  detected,  since  the  typ¬ 
ing  is  uniform  in  appearance,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  reading  much  easier.  But  as  for 
correcting,  the  electric  typewriter  does 
not  offer  the  ease  of  half-spacing  that 
the  manual  does;  therefore,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  teach  “spreading”  and 
“crowding”  on  the  electric  typewriter 
than  on  the  manual. 

•  Granted  that  greater  speed  is  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  electric  type¬ 
writer,  can  the  same  thing  be  said  for 
accuracy? 

The  results  of  any  machine  are  only 
as  good  as  its  operator.  It  does  appear, 
however,  to  fall  in  line  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  consensus  of  our  educational  lead¬ 
ers  that  consistently  fast  typing  is  usu¬ 
ally  accurate  typing.  Since  the  electric 
typewriter  provides  the  proper  mind¬ 
set  for  developing  speed,  and  since 
many  of  the  skill-building  obstacles  of 
the  manual  typewriter  are  eliminated 
in  the  electric  typewriter,  more  atten¬ 
tion  is  focused  on  developing  control. 
In  that  sense,  then,  the  two— speed  with 
control— are  developed  simultaneously, 
and  appear  to  be  natural  outgrowths. 

(Continued  next  month) 
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Mr.  Banner's  Last  Chance 


Banner  Toy  hadn't 


WILLIAM  RUTLEDGE  III 

■  Miss  Lillie  Lanier,  secretary  to  Mr. 
Gerald  Banner,  did  not  answer  the 
insistent  buzzer  on  her^  desk.  It  rasped 
nine  or  ten  times  in  her  empty  office- 
then  the  switch  at  the  other  end  clicked 
off. 

At  the  big  mahogany^  desk  in  the 
adjoining  room,  Gerald  Banner  smiled 
a  little  at  his  forgetfulness,  as  he  shut 
off  the^  unanswered  intercom  box.  Of 
course  Lillie  wasn’t  there!  He  had  sent 
her  out  to  the  reception  room  himself 
ten"*  minutes  ago— and  her  job  out  there 
was  important.  Serving  as  one  of  the 
hostesses  to  Banner  Toy  Company® 
employees  this  afternoon  at  their  open 
house  was  a  big  job.  A  lot  depended 
on  it. 

He  swivelled  his®  chair  toward  the 
big  window  in  his  office  and  sat  mo¬ 
tionless  a  long  time  looking  out  over 
the  smokestacks  oF  the  toy  factory  his 
father  had  built.  For  almost  sixty-three 
years,  the  toy  factory  had  had  almost 
perfect®  employee  relations.  Its  de¬ 
signers,  supervisors,  research  men  had 
been  well  satisfied  with  jobs  under  old^ 
Adolph  Banner  and  now  under  his  son 
Gerald.  But,  for  the  past  year,  the 
company  had  been  losing  ground  to 
Childio  Whirl. 

Three  of  Banner’s  top  designers  had 
quit  to  work  for  them  and  at  least  nine 
key  men  in  production  had  gone  over^^ 
to  the  new  firm.  Their  reasoning  had 
been  summed  up  by  Ed  Mackenzie, 
owner  of  the  town’s  biggest  depart- 
ment^2  store,  the  week  before,  in  a  re¬ 
mark  Banner  had  overheard  at  the 
Rotary  luncheon:  “Banner  hasn’t  had 
ai®  new  toy  idea  in  years.  They  keep 
restyling  the  same  gadgets  old  Adolph 
designed.  Natmally,  their  good  men^^ 
are  quitting.  Nobody  wants  to  play  on 
a  losing  team.” 

■  As  Gerald  Banner  sat  staring  out  the 
window,  the  words^®  r^ng  in  his  ears: 

.  .  .  hasn’t  had  a  new  toy  idea  in 
years  .  .  .  naturally,  their  men  are 
quitting.”  He  sighed  deeply,  i®  Well, 
the  open  house  this  afternoon  might 
turn  the  tide. 

By  every  rule  of  modern  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  Banner^^  Toy  was  more  than 
playing  fair  with  its  employees:  wages, 
pensions,  vacations,  sick  leave,  hos- 


had  a  new  idea  in  years;  then — 


pitalization— alB®  were  generous.  But 
the  company  was  slipping  commer¬ 
cially,  and  rumors  were  pushing  it  even 
farther  down^®  the  road  to  failure.  The 
party  this  afternoon  might  give  him  a 
chance  to  hft  morale.  He  could  meet 
his  men  informally,^®  talk  to  their  wives 
and  children,  and  perhaps  renew  their 
faith  in  work  for  the  company.  It  was 
worth  a  try,2i  anyway. 

He  turned  back  to  his  desk  and 
pressed  the  intercom  switch  once  again, 
but  he  caught  himself  almost^^  imme¬ 
diately  and  flipped  it  off.  Why  did  he 
keep  forgetting?  His  secretary  was 
checking  last-minute  arrangements.^® 
Well,  Gerald  Banner  told  himself,  if 
this  party  was  a  success,  she  deserved 
most  of  the  credit.  The  idea^-*  was  his, 
but  she  had  worked  out  the  details  her¬ 
self,  taking  full  responsibility  for  re¬ 
freshments,  souvenirs,^®  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  one-minute  speeches  by  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

He  walked  to  his  door  and  opened 
it.  In  the  reception^®  room  at  the  end 
of  the  hall,  Lillie  had  organized  teams 
of  girls  to  help  her  get  the  visitors 
through  the27  factory  smoothly.  At  the 
main  entrance,  flanked  by  bowls  of 
flowers,  was  the  big  register  book  for 
visitors  to  sign.^®  Then  the  men  and 
their  families  would  begin  the  circuit 
through  the  factory.  Lanes  had  been 
.marked  off  with  white  chalk  to^®  indi¬ 
cate  the  route:  past  the  supply  rooms, 
down  the  rows  of  punch  presses, 
through  the  enameling  department, 
into-®®  “Assembly,”  and  finally  out 
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Dictation  Transcript^ 


through  the  shipping  room  to  the  cafe¬ 
teria.  Here,  the  ladies  were  to  receive®^ 
a  Hawaiian  orchid  as  a  souvenir  of  their 
visit,  and  refreshments  would  be  served. 

■  A  renewed  feeling  of®-  uneasiness 
came  over  him  as  Banner  watched  his 
secretary  and  the  other  girls  working  at 
top  speed  to®®  complete  preparations. 
He  had  often  boasted  to  other  business¬ 
men  of  the  wonderful  secretaries  he®^ 
had  working  for  him.  Would  they  also 
leave  Banner  Toy  Company  some  day 
soon,  he  wondered,  because  the  com¬ 
pany®®  was  running  out  of  imagina¬ 
tion  .  .  .  because  they  didn’t  want  to 
“play  on  a  losing  team”? 

One  of  the  girls  left®®  the  groups  in 
the  reception  room  and  came  down  the 
hall  toward  him.  It  was  Lillie  Lanier. 
She  was  a  tiny  girl;-®"  but,  as  Kay  Fores- 
man,  the  office  supervisor,  often  said 
about  her,  Lillie  had  “more  bounce  to 
the  ounce”  than  any®®  girl  at  Banner. 

As  she  walked  up  to  her  boss  stand¬ 
ing  in  his  office  door,  she  smiled  wryly. 

“Mr.  Banner,”  she®®  began,  “I’m 
afraid  we’re  going  to  have  gallons  and 
gallons  of  ice  cream  left  over.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Lillie,”  he  assured^® 
her.  “If  we  do,  we’ll  rent  some  Good 
Humor  trucks  and  take  on  a  sideline!” 

“There’s  just  one  last  thing  I  have 
to  ask  you^i  about,”  she  continued.  “I 
know  the  wives  are  going  to  love  those 
httle  orchids  we’re  giving  them,  but 
we  don’t  have^®  anything  at  all  for  the 
children.” 

Banner  thought  for  a  moment.  “I 
guess  I  just  overlooked  it,  Lillie.  We^® 
distributed  so  many  toy  jeeps  at  our 
picnic  last  month  we’re  really  in  short 
supply.” 

“How  about  the  Wild  West^^  water 
guns?”  she  suggested. 

“Oh,  my  aching  head!”  Banner 
groaned.  “Have  we  still  got  those 
around?” 

“I  know  how  you  feel  abouF®  them,” 
Lillie  said  sympathetically,  “and  I  know 
you  asked  me  not  ever  to  even  mention 
them.  But  we'*®  really  ought  to  have 
some  souvenir  for  the  children.  How 
about  it,  Mr.  Banner?”  she  pleaded. 
“Couldn’t  you^’^  forget,  just  this  one 
day,  how  badly  they  sold  and  what  an 
expense  they  were?  I  know  they’d  be  a 
big  hit  with  the  children.”*® 

■  Banner  shook  his  head  slowly,  but 
his  eyes  signalled  his  agreement.  “Well, 
it’s  a  painful  subject,  Lillie,  and  F® 
wish  you  hadn’t  reminded  me,  but  it’s 
like  taking  sulphur-and-molasses.  When 
it’s  all  over,  it  will  do  me®®  good!” 

Lillie  joined  her  boss  in  a  laugh  at 
his  own  quirk. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what,”  he  added.  “If  you 
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think  they’d  like  ‘Banner’s  Blunder,’®^ 
ask  Steve  to  get  out  some  of  them. 
We’ll  leave  them  in  the  shipping  room 
and  give  tliem  out  when  the  visitors 
get  to’’“  that  point.  We’re  sure  of  one 
thing  at  least,”  he  concluded  ruefully, 
“it  will  be  a  souvenir  the  children 
never’-*  liave  seen  in  the  stores— worse 
luck!” 

“Thanks,  Mr.  Banner,”  Lillie  said, 
starting  down  the  hall.  As  she  walked 
back  to  the  main^^  reception  room,  the 
first  visitors  were  already  making  an 
appearance.  They  came  in  hesitantly, 
as  families,*'*^’  leading  one  or  more  chil¬ 
dren  by  the  hand.  Banner  smiled  to 
himself  as  he  recognized  men  who  had 
been  with  him^'*  a  long  time.  He  started 
to  leave  his  office  and  go  down  the  hall 
to  greet  them,  but  he  had  taken  only 
a  few^'  steps  when  he  stopped.  Perhaps 
if  he  put  in  an  appearance  now,  when 
they  were  just  beginning  to  relax,  he 
would  make-"’®  the  afternoon  party  seem 
“official.”  No,  he  decided,  he  had  better 
wait  until  they  all  had  made  their 
rounds*^**  of  the  factory.  He  went  back 
to  his  office  and  sat  there  alone  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  chatter  down  the  hall. 

■  Almost*’*^  forty  minutes  passed.  At 
quarter  past  six,  quiet  reigned  in  the 
office  halls.  The  last  few  visitors  had 
registered’*^  and  were  well  on  their  way 
on  the  tour.  By  now,  he  judged,  the 
guests  had  had  enough  time  to  relax 
and  enjoy  themselves.**-  Perhaps  they 
wouldn’t  mind  meeting  the  “Boss”  now, 
he  thought. 

As  he  started  toward  the  factory,  he 
remembered’***  the  “Wild  West”  water 
guns  and  wondered  what  impression 
they  were  making  on  his  young  guests. 
Instead  of  following  the’*^  chalked-out 
route,  he  took  a  short  cut  through  the 
purchasing  department  to  the  shipping 
room.  He  was  just  opening  the**-'*  ship¬ 
ping  room  door  when  a  stream  of  water 
struck  the  side  of  his  head.  He  stopped 
in  amazement;  then  he  realized.’*’*  The 
water  guns!  Well,  at  least  one  was  being 
put  to  use. 

“All  right,”  he  decided,  “if  I’m  going 
to  be  ‘attacked,’’*^  I’ll  have  to  defend 
myself.” 

He  hurried  into  the  shipping  room 
through  the  crowd  of  visitors  and  found 
his  secretary**®  handing  out  the  water 
guns. 

“Hello,  Mr.  Banner,”  she  greeted 
him,  “the  children  seem  to  love  the 
guns— ****especially  my  nephew.  He  tried 
one  out  and  disappeared.  You  haven’t 
seen  him,  have  you?” 

“No,  I  haven’t,  Lillie,”  he"^**  answered 
quickly.  “Let  me  have  those  guns.”  As 
she  watched  in  surprise  he  helped  him¬ 
self  to  two  of  the  toy  pistols,  loaded^i 
them  with  water  from  a  bowl  placed 
conveniently  alongside  the  carton,  and 
calmly  turned  the  twin  jets  of  water 
against^**  the  side  of  the  wall. 


“They’ll  do  fine,”  he  announced  to 
his  startled  secretary;  then,  refilling 
them  with  water,"**  he  pushed  his  way 
through  the  visitors  and  disappeared 
into  the  buffing  and  refinishing  depart¬ 
ment. 

■  A  shadow’*  betrayed  the  presence 
of  the  young  lad  who  had  opened  fire 
on  him.  Banner  ducked  to  cover,  drew 
a  bead  on  the"**  lad,  and  doused  him 
in  a  double  stream  of  water.  The  boy 
crouched,  and  his  eyes  searched  for  the 
source  of  this  une.xpected^**  attack.  Ban¬ 
ner  cut  loose  again,  catching  the  young¬ 
ster  in  a  double  spray. 

“I  surrender,”  the  lad  said,  grinning. 
Banner’^  came  out  from  behind  the 
stack  of  cartons  to  take  charge  of  his 
“prisoner.”  “Gosh,  mister,  with  a  gun 
like  that,  I"®  didn’t  have  a  chance,”  the 
boy  told  him. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  Banner  asked. 
“Do  you  know,  we  couldn’t  give  these 
water  guns  away?”"® 

“A  gun  that  pours  a  double  stream 
of  water?  Why,  every  kid  in  the  world 
would  want  a  gun  hke  that!”  the®®  boy 
insisted. 

Banner  started  to  explain  that  he  had 
two  guns,  instead  of  one.  Then  he  sud¬ 
denly  realized®*  the  significance  of  the 
twin  spray.  A  toy  gun  shooting  a  dou¬ 
ble-barreled  stream  of  water  would  be 
a  sensation®^  in  the  toy  field! 

“I  surrendered.  What  do  you  want 
me  to  do?”  the  boy  asked. 

“Oh,  yes,  that’s  right.  You’re  in  my 
hands  now,®®  aren’t  you?” 

■  Banner  led  him  into  his  office.  He 
had  him  sit  down  in  the  big  cushiony 
swivel  chair  across®*  from  his  desk,  a 
chair  usually  occupied  by  various  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  department  heads. 

“How  old  are®®  you,  my  boy?”  Ban¬ 
ner  asked. 

“I’ll  be  nine  on  October  27.” 

“Would  you  like  to  work  in  the  toy 
business?” 

“I®®  sure  would.  My  aunt  says  she’ll 
get  me  a  job  here.  You  won’t  have  to 
bother  about  that!”  the  lad  told  him 
confidently.®'* 

Banner  grinned.  “Who’s  this  aunt?” 
“Don’t  you  know?  She  works  for  you. 
Her  name  is  Lillie  Lanier.  She’s  my 
Aunt  Lil.” 

Banner  took  the®®  boy,  Jerry  Martin, 
by  the  hand.  They  walked  into  the 
cafeteria,  where  the  guests  were  hav¬ 
ing  refreshments,  and®®  Banner  lifted 
him  up  on  one  of  the  empty  tables; 
then  he  signalled  for  attention. 

“I  was  going  to  say®®  a  few  words 
about  everyone’s  having  a  good  time,” 
he  began.  “I  got  tied  up  in  an  impor¬ 
tant  matter,®*  however.  Little  Jerry  and 
I  tangled  in  a  water-gun  duel— but  I 
got  the  best  of  him,  using  two®^  guns. 
Guess  you’d  call  me  ‘Two-Gun  Ban¬ 
ner.’  ”  He  stopped  to  wait  for  the 
laughter  to  subside  and  then  continued 


his  talk.  “Jerry®®  is  the  nephew  of  Miss 
Lillie  Lanier,  one  of  our  top  secretaries. 
But  I’ve  held  the  floor  long  enough. 
Let’s®*  hear  what  this  young  man  Jerry 
has  to  say  about  the  party  this  after¬ 
noon.’* 

■  His  remarks  warmed  the  crowd  and 
when  the®**  little  boy  began  to  speak, 
everyone  in  the  cafeteria  was  listening 
attentively. 

“I  didn’t®®  know  Mr.  Banner  had  two 
guns,  or  I’d  have  gotten  another  one 
myself,”  he  began.  “Anyway,  I  got®"^  to 
go  to  his  office  and  sit  in  his  big  chair. 
I’m  going  to  work  for  him  when  I  grow 
up,  like  my  Aunt  Lil.  She®®  says  she 
likes  to  work  here,  and  she’s  smart!” 

Almost  before  the  boy  stopped  speak¬ 
ing,  employees  and  their  wives  started 
crowding®®  around  Gerald  Banner  to 
shake  his  hand  to  thank  him  for  a  fine 
afternoon.  Dozens— it  almost  seemed 
hundreds— pumped*®®  his  hand  and  said 
over  and  over  again,  “How  good  it  is 
to  have  the  old  gang  get  together  hke 
this.” 

It  was*®*  better  than  good,  Gerald 
Banner  told  himself  with  quiet  satis¬ 
faction.  In  one  day,  the  tide  had  turned, 
morale  had*®^  hfted.  Maybe  Banner  Toy 
Company  wasn’t  going  to  be  a  “losing 
team”  after  all! 

Lillie  Lanier  walked*®®  back  with 
him  to  his  office  to  close  her  desk  for 
the  evening. 

“It  was  a  wonderful  success,  Mr.  Ban¬ 
ner,”*®^  she  said  happily.  “But  I  hope 
my  nephew  wasn’t  too  much  of  a  smart 
aleck.  I’m  afraid  he  was  pretty  fresh*®** 
saying  things  about  working  for  you.” 
■  A  happy  smile  spread  across  her 
boss’s  face. 

“Don’t  worry  about  that  young  fel¬ 
low,”*®®  he  answered.  “He’s  got  imag¬ 
ination.  Because  of  him.  Banner  is  com¬ 
ing  out  with  one  of  the  best  new*®^ 
ideas  in  toy  pistols  in  years!  Tomorrow 
morning  we’re  dictating  a  letter  to  your 
nephew.  I’m  putting  him*®®  on  a  re¬ 
tainer-all  the  ice-cream  sodas  he  can 
eat,  at  our  expense.  He’s  our  new  Con¬ 
sumer  Reaction  Expert!”  (2180) 


Junior  O.G.A.  Test  for 
September 

■  Dear  Ann,  Just  returned  from  our 
trip  out  West.  It  was  a  vacation  for  the 
whole  family  and  a  special  graduation* 
gift  for  me.  We  visited  a  lot  of  places 
I  had  been  dreaming  of  seeing  some 
day  and  stayed  at^  several  very  “swank” 
hotels. 

I’ll  tell  you  all  about  the  trip  when 
I  see  you  and  show  you  the  pictures  I 
took  with®  the  Kodak  you  gave  me. 
That  will  be  more  interesting  than  a 
mere  letter.  Love,  Cathy  (76) 
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The  Blue  Willow  Tea  Set 

Can  a  blue  willow  tea  set  really  be  magic? 


HELEN  WALKER 

■  With  great  care,  Marian  handled  the 
child’s  blue  willow  tea  set,  which  was 
the  only  thing  her  mother  had  left  her. 
But!  she  had  not  hoped  for  anything 
more,  for  her  mother  and  father  had 
quarreled  and  she  had  gone  to  live  with 
her  father.2 

Marian  thought  of  those  dear  old 
days  when  she  was  a  child  and  the  three 
of  them  had  lived  happily  together^  in 
her  mothers  mansion  on  Lake  Shore 
Drive.  The  fall  that  she  had  had 
chicken  pox,  her  mother— “Mums”  to 
her,  then— had  brought*  the  tea  set  to 
her  room  and,  while  they  drank  their 
tea  by  the  fire,  had  told  her  the  blue- 
willow  story,  of  the  Japanese®  girl  and 
her  sweetheart. 

Marian  could  recall  that  occasion  so 
well— the  sunny  room,  full  of  toys  and 
dolls,  the®  fire  in  the  grate,  the  tiny 
cups  and  saucers,  clear  white  and  deep 
blue,  and  paper-thin,  which  “Mums” 
loved  so  much  because  her’^  father  had 
brought  them  to  her  from  Japan  when 
she  was  a  little  girl.  Marian  had  loved 
them,  too,  and  loved  them  still,®  in 
spite  of  the  quarrels  that  had  grown 
deeper  over  the  years.  Marian  had  no 
little  girl  to  pass  the  tea  set®  on  to,  but 
it  would  make  an  ideal  gift  for  her  own 
son,  Steven,  who  could  not  play  like 
other  children.  He  was*®  a  hemophiliac; 
his  blood  would  not  clot  normally,  so  he 
could  bleed  to  death  from  a  cut  finger 
if  he  were**  not  given  the  right  care. 

Marian  realized  that  her  mother’s 
money  would  have  paid  for  all  Steven’s 
medicines  *2  and  doctors’  bills,  and  for 
the  many  weeks  he  had  had  to  stay  in 
the  hospital;  but  she  had  her  pride, 
a  pride  that*®  made  her  scorn  to  ask 
even  to  see  the  will,  though  she  longed 
to  have  the  money  for  Steven. 

■  She  arranged  the  tea  set**  on  a  tray 
with  some  bread,  marmalade,  and 
lemonade-tea  and  took  it  into  Steven’s 
room.  His  eyes  grew  bright  in  his*® 
thin  little  face  when  he  saw  her  coming. 
“Oh,  Motherl”  he  cried,  “may  I  pour 
the  tea?” 

“Yes,  darling.  Take  care,  though. 
The  dishes*®  are  thin  and  break  easily.” 

As  he  lifted  the  teapot,  Marian  no¬ 
ticed  a  tiny  comer  of  paper*^  showing 
from  under  the  lid.  Steven,  seeing  it, 
too,  caught  hold  of  the  curl  of  wet 
writing  paper.  “It’s  a  notel”  he  *®  cried. 
“Please  read  it.” 


Marian  saw  that  it  was  her  mother’s 
writing.  “Dear  Marian,”  she  read, 
“This  is  the  most  precious*®  thing  I 
possess.  May  it  bring  you  the  magic  it 
has  brought  me.” 

“Let  me  see,”  Steven  said  eagerly, 
snatching  the^®  note  from  her.  In  his 
haste,  he  knocked  a  tiny  cup  from  its 
saucer  and  broke  it. 

■  In  horror  Marian  saw  the  blood-* 
flowing  from  the  cut  on  his  finger.  With 
a  cold  lump  in  her  heart,  but  with 
practiced  efficiency,  she  walked  to  the-- 
telephone  to  call  her  husband  and  the 
doctor. 

They  both  arrived  at  about  the  same 
time.  Jim  came  in  and  put  his^®  arm 
about'  her  shoulders.  Marian  felt  her 
courage  return.  They  had  been  through 
this  so  often  that  it  was  like  routine^*— 
but  not  quite. 

They  watched  the  doctor  take  a  small 
bottle  from  his  bag  and  dab  something 


RUTH  A.  jACKSON 

■  It  was  just  a  simple  rolled-up  piece 
of  paper  the  famous  dignitary  handed 
me  that  day  when  I  filed  slowly*  by 
with  thousands  of  other  students.  But 
it  meant  that  four  hard  but  very  im¬ 
portant  years  were  finished.  As  P 
walked  back  to  my  seat,  with  the  tassel 
on  my  cap  chang^  to  show  I  was  grad¬ 
uated,  I  suddenly  realized®  I  might  have 
missed  those  four  years  entirely  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  shorthand.  I’d  made  it, 
mainly  because  Gregg  had  been*  at  my 
finger  tips. 

I  had  taken  the  regular  college  pre¬ 
paratory  course  in  high  school  because 
I  wanted®  to  go  on  to  college.  But, 
when  the  time  came  I  had  only  enough 
money  for  one  lean  year.  I  talked  it 
over®  with  my  mother.  She  was  one  of 
the  first  women  to  shake  the  flour  dust 
off  her  skirts  and  go  out  into  the  busi¬ 
ness^  world.  We  decided  the  sensible 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  spend  my 
money  at  business  school— get  a  skill 
that®  would  take  me  through. 

So,  while  many  of  my  friends  were 
getting  college  wardrobes  ready,  I  was 


on  the  child’s  finger.  A-®  miraculous 
thing  took  place.  The  bright,  oozing 
blood  began  to  clot. 

“Look!”  Steven  cried,  “it’s  stopped. 
It’s  not  bleeding  any  more!”^® 

Marian  and  Jim  laughed  from  sheer 
relief.  “What  was  that  you  put  on  it. 
Doc?”  Jim  asked. 

“It’s  a  new  drug,”  Doctor  Cross  re¬ 
plied.-'  He  looked  at  Marian  and 
smiled.  “It  was  because  of  your  mother’s 
generous  gifts  that  this  drug  was  pro¬ 
duced-®  at  all.  I  think  she’d  like  me  to 
tell  you  that  now,  and  that  all  she  had 
left  was  willed  to  advance  research  on-® 
hemophilia.” 

■  Marian  felt  Jim’s  arm  grow  tighter 
about  her  shoulders. 

“It’s  the  blue  willow  tea  set.  Mother!” 
Steven®®  cried  excitedly.  “Grandma  said 
it  was  magic.” 

“It  is  magic,  Steven,”  Marian  re¬ 
peated  softly. 

Tears  filled®*  her  eves  as  she  watch- 
ed  the  sun  streaming  into  the  room  and 
thought  of  that  other  child’s  room  in 
the  Lake  Shore  Drive  mansion. ®- 
“Mums,”  young  and  pretty  as  Marian 
recalled  her,  seemed  there  still— smiling 
across  the  bitter,  lonely  years.  (658) 


at  business  school.  I’ll  never®  forget  (I 
hope)  those  first  few  weeks  of  trying  to 
etch  shorthand  shapes  into  my  unwill¬ 
ing  brain,  but  finally*®  I  was  over  the 
hump.  When  I  finished,  a  year  later 
(I  took  the  whole  secretarial  course), 

I  went  into**  an  office  as  a  stenographer. 
■  Wasted  time— this  working?  I  don’t 
think  .so.  It  gave  me  enough  money 
for  a*2  backlog.  It  hammered  shorthand 
more  firmly  into  my  still  inexperienced 
brain  and  fingers.  More  important,  it*® 
gave  me  actual  working  experience— 
“took  the  dew  out  of  my  eyes.”  When 
I  got  to  the  University,**  I  had  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  someone  who  had  been  able 
to  get  and  hold  a  job.  I  actually  knew 
about*®  business,  knew  it  required  disci¬ 
pline  and  concrete  skills.  But  I  also 
could  appreciate  exactly  what  college*® 
would  do  for  me. 

It  looked  discouraging  when  I  went 
to  the  Employment  Service  to  inquire 
about  part-time  work*^  and  found  two 
large  rooms  full  of  waiting  students. 
When  I  was  finally  seated  before  her, 
I  saw  how  harried  the*®  employment 
director  looked.  “We  just  don’t  have 
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enough  part-time  jobs,”  she  almost 
sighed.  Then  she  glanced  through  my 
application^'"*  card.  “You  take  shorthand! 
You’ve  had  experience!”  There  was  re¬ 
lief  in  her  voice.  “I  think  I  can  place 
you  right  away.-®  We’re  always  getting 
calls  for  girls  who  take  shorthand.” 

She  did  place  me  witliin  an  hour,  as 
afternoon  secretary-^  in  the  Education 
Department.  Every  summer  she  found 
me  full-time  work  that  paid  well;  and, 
in  my  senior--  year,  when  my  subjects 
were  too  stiff  to  cope  with  an  every- 
afternoon  job,  she  kept  temporary  and 
week-end-®  jobs  coming  my  way.  Every 
one  of  these  jobs,  all  four  years,  in¬ 
cluded  shorthand. 

■  But  shorthand  didn’t  stop  at  mere¬ 
ly®^  putting  me  through  college.  It  made 
the  actual  study  and  grind  about  fifty 
jier  cent  easier.  I’d  sit®"*  in  lectures  with 
my  easy-to-carry  shorthand  notebook 
open,  taking  down  the  important  points 
just  as  the®®  professor  said  them.  Then 
I  could  sit  back  and  listen  to  the  next 
part.  I  missed  nothing,  and  the  words 
actually  stuck®'  better  in  a  mind  re¬ 
laxed,  not  tensely  tr\  ing  to  keep  up.  It 
also  gave  me  time  to  catch  the  occa¬ 
sional®®  touches  of  humor  that  enliven 
the  heaviest  classes:  the  lost  dogs  that 
wander  through  and  get  on  the  lecture®® 
platform,  the  time  a  gust  of  wind  blew 
the  top  paper  off  the  professor’s  notes 
and  stopped  him  cold,  the  time  the  two 
girls®®  whose  seats  were  under  a  per¬ 
sistent  leak  in  the  ceiling  opened  up  a 
hig  red  umbrella  in  class. 

When  a  couple®^  of  weeks’  notes  had 
accumulated  in  that  little  green  note¬ 
book,  I’d  get  out  my  portable  type¬ 
writer  and®®  transcribe  them,  neatly,  on 
regular  ruled  college  notebook  paper. 
And  a  strange  thing  would  happen.  The 
very  act  of®®  transcribing  fixed  the  facts 
firmly  in  my  mind.  I  can’t  explain  it; 
it  must  have  been  some  chemical  or 
nerve  connection®^  from  my  shorthand 
notes  through  my  eyes  and  finger  tips 
to  my  brain. 

■  Shorthand  helped  in  “book  learn¬ 
ing,”  too.  In  the  courses®®  where  a  great 
deal  of  outside  reading  was  required, 
we  students  would  go  into  the  librar>'’s 
“reserve<l-book  room.”  We’d®®  wait  pa¬ 
tiently  time  on  end  before  getting  our 
hands  on  the  required  book,  and  then 
we  were  allowed  to  keep  it  for®^  only 
two  hours.  Now,  two  hours  isn’t  enough 
time  to  take  competent  notes  unless 
you  take  them  in  shorthand.  But  two®® 
hours  with  my  notebook  open  and  pen 
skimming  would  usually  be  enough, 
and  I’d  have  time  to  join  the  gang 
down®®  at  the  corner  for  a  cup  of  coffee. 

With  regular  textbooks,  too.  I’d  use 
this  same  system,  lifting  out  the  pith^® 
of  the  book  and  transcribing  it  later— 
preferably  two  or  three  days  before  a 


test  so  it  would  be  fresh  in^^  my  mind. 
Once  or  twice  before  the  test  I’d  glance 
through  these  typed  notes  to  review  the 
important  points.  If  I’d  done  my  busi¬ 
ness^®  well,  they  were  all  there.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  I’ve  kept  every  one  of  these 
typed  notebooks.  Every  once  in  a^® 
while  I  come  across  a  question  that 
once  popped  up  in  some  course.  I  go 
out  to  the  storeroom,  open  the  note¬ 
books,  and^^  usually  find  the  answer. 

■  Even  when  sitting  in  “the  chamber 
of  horrors”  for  exams,  shorthand  was 
useful.^®  Before  answering  a  question, 
especially  if  it  were  the  essay  type,  I 
could  outline  the  answer  briefly*®  in 
shorthand,  to  be  sure  I  had  all  the  im¬ 
portant  points.  Doing  this  in  longhand 
would  have  taken  too  much  time.  Be¬ 
sides,**^  my  brand  of  longhand  is  unde¬ 
cipherable.  My  friends  accuse  me  of 
wTiting  letters  while  riding  a  Pogo^® 
stick. 

In  my  major  subject,  journalism, 
shorthand  rated  an  A-plus.  I  must  have 
saved  hundreds  of  hours  here,"*®  quickly 
and  fully  taking  notes  on  outside  inter¬ 
views,  outlining  news  stories  and  out¬ 
side  projects. 

Many  famous®®  men  were  brought  to 
the  University,  to  give  special  lectures 
or  to  officiate  at  special  occasions.®*  As 
they  spoke  I  was  able  to  get  the  gist 
of  what  they  said  into  my  notebook.  I 
have  kept  these  notes,  too. 

All®®  through  my  four  years  of  col¬ 
lege,  my  notebook  was  always  right  at 


O.G.A.  Membership  Test 

■  Young  people  of  ability  cannot  be 
held  down.  They’ll  find  a  way  through, 
over,  or  around  obstacles  between* 
them  and  their  goal. 

All  one  young  man  I  know  had  was 
brains  and  a  consuming  ambition  to 
write.  He  had  to  earn  his®  way  through 
school,  and  his  teachers  were  amazed 
at  the  amount  of  work  he  could  do. 
Whenever  they  wanted  a  job  done,® 
young  “Pepper”  was  always  ready  to 
do  it. 

The  last  time  I  heard  of  him,  he  was 
on  his  way  to  China  for  the*  United 
Press.  Some  day  he  will  be  one  of  our 
great  world  correspondents— and  there 
will  be  youngsters,  like  you  perhaps,® 
who  will  call  him  lucky.  Workers  like 
him  have  little  trouble  finding  good 
jobs.  Like  magnets,  they  attract  suc¬ 
cess.  (119) 


hand  (except,  of  course,  on  dates,  din¬ 
ners,  and  dances) .  It®®  wasn’t  too  easy, 
working  and  taking  a  full  course.  If  I 
hadn’t  had  shorthand  to  help.  I’m  afraid 
I  would  have®*  gone  under. 

So,  don’t  think  shorthand  is  limited 
to  the  four  walls  of  an  office.  I  mean  it 
when  I  say,  if  you’re®®  planning  to  go  to 
college,  take  shorthand  right  along  with 
you.  In  fact,  shorthand  may  take  you 
right  through  the  Universitv.®®  It  did 
me.  (1124) 


The  Pen  in  Your  Life 


A  few  hints  to 

CLAUDIA  M.  GARVEY 

■  Bathe  me  regularly.  Use  cool  water, 
changing  it  three  or  four  times,  and  let 
me  inhale  and  exhale  vigorously*  by 
using  the  ink  lever.  Wipe  my  face— the 
point— occasionally,  on  lint-free  cloth. 

Don’t  forget  to  wash  my®  cap  once 
in  awhile.  Just  fill  it  up  with  clear  water 
and  empty  it  several  times. 

■  Feed  me  regularly.  To®  insure  this, 
be  certain  the  nib  is  fully  submerged- 
right  up  past  my  collar— but  don’t 
bounce  me  against  the  bottom*  of  the 
inkwell.  Let  the  ink  in  and  out  several 
times  until  no  bubbles  appear.’  This 
will  eliminate  all®  air  inside  the  barrel 
and  guard  against  flooding. 

Keep  me  on  the  same  ink  diet— color 
and  brand.  Changing  colors®  (from  blue 
to  black,  etc.)  may  cause  a  deteriorat¬ 
ing  chemical  reaction. 

■  When  I’m  not  working'^  for  you, 


keep  your  pen  in  working  order 

don’t  let  me  lie  around  without  my  cap. 
Modem  inks  are  made  with  a  quick¬ 
drying  agent  and  will  dry  as®  quickly 
on  me  as  on  paper. 

Remember  to  hold  me  upright  when 
replacing  my  cap.  Slide  my  cap  on 
carefully,®  to  avoid  damage  to  my  point, 
and  tighten  the  cap  to  keep  air  pressure 
out.  This  prevents  flooding. 

■  Please  don’t  drop*®  me!  While  I’m 
reasonably  strong,  the  fall  might  snub 
my  nose  or  crack  my  body. 

I’m  a  polite  individual**  and  like  to 
take  off  my  cap  when  out  in  public. 
You’ll  find  that  I  am  just  the  right  length 
and  will  give  perfect  balance*®  and 
control  if  used  without  my  cap. 

■  If  you  follow  these  instructions  and 
recommendations,  I  know  that  I  will*® 
meet  your  highest  expectations  and, 
with  reasonable  care,  I  should  be  a 
faithful  companion  for  manv  years. 
(279) 
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Office  Practice _ 

(Continued  from  page  33) 
silly,  or  just  not  attend  to  business. 
This  condition  is  less  serious  in  an  elec¬ 
tive  course,  and  in  office  practice,  par¬ 
ticularly,  these  cases  are  relatively  in¬ 
frequent.  The  instructor  should  stress 
the  importance  of  a  businesslike  atti¬ 
tude  in  the  classroom  throughout  the 
entire  course  by  showing  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  getting  and  holding  a  job.  If 
this  goal  is  not  reached,  a  major  voca¬ 
tional  function  of  the  course  will  be  lost. 

•  Develop  Initiative.  I  am  con¬ 
tinually  amazed  to  note  how  many 
students  come  to  me  with  ideas  and 
special  problems  that  they  have  worked 
out  on  the  machines.  A  girl  might  men¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  she  had  developed  a 
simple  operation  for  filling  out  bank 
deposit  slips  on  her  full-bank  adding 
machine.  Another  might  point  with 
pride  to  the  fact  that  she  was  able 
(without  any  prior  instruction)  to  sub¬ 
tract  on  a  machine  that  ordinarily  does 
not  subtract. 

•  Discussion  of  Auxiliary  Office 
Problems.  Time  must  be  given  to  dis¬ 
cussions  of  auxihaiy  problems  that  usu¬ 
ally  crop  up  in  an  office— those  relating 
to  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  noise, 
recruitment,  appearance,  attitude,  etc. 
It  is  obvious  that  some  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  must  be  solved  by  the  office  man¬ 
ager  or  personnel  manager;  but  they 
certainly  concern  every  office  employee, 
and  many  employers  consult  their 
workers  regarding  such  matters. 

It  is  therefore  advisable  that  our 
final  specific  objective  should  be  aimed 
at  giving  the  pupils  an  idea  of  the 
major  forms  of  personnel  problems  and 
some  methods  of  solution.  The  in¬ 
structor  should  allow  the  students  to 
direct  the  discussions  of  these  problems. 
■  Determining  the  Prerequisites  for 
the  Course- 

While  our  objectives  are  clearly  in 
mind  and  we  know  what  we  are  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  an  office-practice  class,  let 
us  consider  for  a  moment  the  type  of 
student  we  shall  be  working  with. 
Should  there  be  any  prerequisites  for 
a  course  such  as  tfiis?  It  so,  what 
should  they  be,  and  why? 

Certainly  there  should  be  some  man¬ 
ner  of  student  selection  employed.  The 
basis  of  selection  depends  upon  a  num¬ 
ber  of  factors: 

1.  Scope  of  commercial  department 
(number  of  majors). 

2.  Size  of  enrollment. 

3.  Equipment  available. 

4.  Philosophy  of  administration. 

From  a  recent  survey,  the  majority 

of  high  schools  report  one  or  more 
of  the  following  prerequisites  for  their 
office-practice  course: 

.1.  Senior  standing. 

2.  Commerce  majors. 


3.  Stenographic  majors. 

4.  Approval  of  instructor. 

5.  Clerical  practice  majors. 

6.  I.Q.  above  95. 

7.  Passage  of  mathematics  examina¬ 
tion. 

8.  No  prerequisites  of  any  kind. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that 
some  schools  teach  office  practice  as  a 
clerical-practice  course.  Other  schools 
restrict  their  class  to  stenographic 
majors.  Still  others  arbitrarily  select 
their  students. 

•  Evaluation  of  Prerequisites.  Shall 
we  limit  our  course  to  seniors?  We 
should.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  con¬ 
structed  to  be  a  terminal  course.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  immediate  carryover  is  little 
enough;  if  the  student  waits  a  year 
before  putting  his  knowledge  to  work, 
he  will  need  a  refresher  course  to  re¬ 
turn  to  standard. 

Should  we  insist  that  the  student  be 
a  commercial  major?  The  answer  must 
depend  upon  our  enrollment.  An  office- 
practice  laboratory  loses  its  effective¬ 
ness  when  trying  to  accommodate  more 
students  than  the  facilities  can  support. 
Many  class  loads  make  a  low  figure 
prohibitive,  but  we  should  certainly 
accept  the  commerce  students  first. 

Should  we  insist  on  a  knowledge  cf 
typewriting  or  shorthand?  In  order 
successfully  to  pursue  a  course  in  office 
practice,  proficiency  in  typewriting  and 
shorthand  may  not  be  essential.  A  good 
rule  to  follow  is  that  unless  absolutely 
essential,  do  not  list  the  skills  as  pre¬ 
requisites.  If  we  require  a  year  of 
successful  typing  experience,  we  might 
be  eliminating  a  student  who  has  poten¬ 
tialities  on  the  P.B.X.,  in  filing,  or 
elsewhere. 

Would  we  be  justified  in  limiting  the 
course  to  those  with  a  higher  I.Q.? 
Absolutely  not!  How  can  we  even 
mention  it  when  we  know  that  many 
people  with  I.Q.’s  of  80  or  85  make 
excellent  file  clerks?  Can’t  a  student 
with  below  average  intelligence  have  a 
pleasant  voice  and  good  “switchboard 
personality”? 

Is  a  mathematics  entry  exam  neces¬ 
sary?  We  might  ask  ourselves  how 
much  mathematics  is  needed  in  filing, 
duplicating,  switchboard,  etc.  We 
should  not  deprive  our  youngsters  of 
studying  these  phases  of  office  practice 
merely  because  they  lack  arithmetic 
ability. 

■  Where  Do  We  Go  from  Here?— In 
this  examination  of  objectives,  we  have 
seen  the  general  outline  of  who  should 
take  the  course  and  what  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sented.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to 
plan  methods  of  carrying  out  these  sug¬ 
gestions  so  that,  in  tne  end,  this  course 
in  office  practice  will  meet  the  needs  of 
industry  and  prepare  business  students 
for  office  positions. 

(Continued  next  month) 
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Wits  and  Wags 

■  Little  Johnny’s  mother  had  just  pre¬ 
sented  the  family  with  twins;  and,  amid 
the  great  excitement,  father  said  that  he 
was  sure  the  teacher  would  give  Johnny 
a  day’s  holiday  in  celebration.  That 
afternoon,  Johnny  came  home  radiant. 
“I  don’t  have  to  go  to  school  tomorrow,’’ 
he  announced. 

“Did  you  tell  your  teacher  about  the 
twins?”  asked  the  father. 

“No,  I  just  told  her  I  had  a  baby 
sister.  I’m  saving  the  other  for  next 
week.” 

■  The  big  Swede  walked  into  the  rail¬ 
way  ticket  office  and  asked  for  a  ticket 
to  Chicago. 

“Do  you  want  to  go  by  Buffalo?’’ 
“My  goodness,  no,”  said  the  Swede. 
“If  I  can’t  go  by  train,  give  me  rein¬ 
deer.” 

■  A  woman  riding  a  trolley  car  was 
anxious  not  to  pass  her  destination.  She 
poked  the  conductor  with  her  umbrella. 
“Is  that  the  National  Bank?’’ 

“No,  madam,”  replied  the  conductor 
in  an  annoyed  tone,  “that’s  my  stom¬ 
ach.” 

■  “Here  comes  the  parade!  Where’s 
Aunty?” 

“She’s  upstairs  waving  her  hair.” 
“Goodness!  Can’t  we  afford  a  flag?” 

■  A  Scotsman  was  stripping  the  wall¬ 
paper  from  the  walls  of  his  house  when 
a  friend  came  to  pay  him  a  visit. 

“Well,  Sandy,”  said  the  visitor  in  sur¬ 
prise,  “are  you  going  to  have  new  wall¬ 
paper?” 

“No,”  replied  Sandy.  “I’m  just  mov¬ 
ing  to  another  house.” 
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